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A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 

Recentty I had occasion in these columns 
(ante, p. 84) to reply to a query propounded 
thirty-seven years previously, concerning the 
carol of ‘ The Bitter Withy.’ I am now able 
to answer a query of forty-three years ago, 
affording at the same time a remarkable 
instance of tradition. 

In 1862 ii, 103) a correspondent 
signing himself «. 7. «. contributed a beau- 
tiful Christmas carol, taken down “some 
years ago” from the singing of a boy in North 
Staffordshire. For the sake of comparison 
with the parallel text, I make no apology for 
reproducing it here, only suppressing the 
burden, except in the first verse :— 

I. 
Over yonder’s a park, which is newly begun, 

All bells in Paradise I heard them a-ring ; 

Which is silver on the outside, and gold within, 

And I love sweet Jesus above all things. 


II. 

And in that park there stands a hall 

Which is covered all over with purple and pall. 
III. 

And in that hall there stands a bed, 

Which is hung all round with silk curtains so red. 


IV. 
And in that bed there lies a knight, 
Whose wounds they do bleed by day and by night. 
v. 
At that bed side there lies a stone, 
Which is our blessed Virgin Mary then kneeling on. 
vI. 
At that bed’s foot there lies a hound, 
Which is licking the blood as it daily runs down. 
VIL. 
At that bed’s head there grows a thorn, 
Which was never so blossomed since Christ was born. 
This nineteenth-century version should be 
compared with the following carol, which is 
to be found in the Balliol MS. 354 (of the 
late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries). 
which contains much excellent verse. I copy 
it from Anglia, vol. xxvi. (1903), as printed 
by Prof. Ewald Fliigel, who describes it as 
“eine geistliche Allegorie” (No. xxix. p. 175), 


[Fol. 165b. ] 

lulley, lully, lulley, 

ye fawcon hath born my make* away. 
. He bare hym vp, he bare hym down, 

he bare hym in to an orchard browne. 

Lully, lulley, lully, lulley, 

ye fawcon hath born my make away! 
. In yat orchard yere was an halle, 

yat. was hangid with purpill & pall. 
Lully, lulley, &c. 
. And in yat hall yere was a bede, 
hit was hangid with gold so rede. 
Lully, lulley, &e. 

4. And yn yat bed yere lythe a knyght, 

his wowndis bledyng day and nyght. 
Lully, lulley, &c. 
5. By yat bede side kneleth a may, 
& she wepeth both nyght & day. 
Lully, lulley, &c. 
6. & by yat bedde side yere stondith a ston, 
Corpus Xristi wretyn yer on. 
Lully, lulley, &e. 

Here, then, we have two versions of the 
same carol separated by at least 350 years, 
showing very little difference except in the 
burden. There is small likelihood of the gap 
being filled by the discovery, say, of a 
seventeenth-century version, and still less 
chance of a contemporary variant of the 
Balliol MS. carol being now found. But I 
hope this note may still elicit some modern 
version ; and it is impossible to insist too 
emphatically on the urgent necessity of com 
mitting these traditional songs, carols, and 
ballads to print before they perish. 

The only case parallel to the above that I 
can recall is that of the riddle-ballad of ‘The 
Four Presents,’ which occurs in the fifteenth- 
century Sloane MS. 2593, and in several 


to 
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traditional versions recovered and_ printed 
during the last century. It is the song 
which has the curious quasi-Latin refrain of 
“ Peri-meri, dixi, domine,” or “ Para - mara, 
dictum, domine ” (see my ‘ Popular Ballads of 
the Olden Time,’ Second Series, pp. 162-3). 

I may add that I shall always be grateful 
to hear of any such fragments of tradition, 
however valueless they may appear. 

F. Srpewiex. 

5, Clement's Inn, W.C. 


MAGDALEN COLLEGE SCHOOL AND THE 
(See ante, pp. 21, 101.) 

From the fifteenth century onwards Magda- 
len School has had to endure not only the 
vicissitudes incident to such institutions in 

eneral, but others also arising from the 
divers fortunes of the College to which it is 
attached. At one time, it may be, many 
junior members of the University are re- 
ceiving their education within its walls in 
company with the sons of prominent citizens 
of Oxford ; at another it has shrunk into a 
school for the sixteen choristers only, who 
apparently, as we have seen, in earlier days 
learnt their grammar elsewhere. There can 
be no doubt that, for many years after its 
foundation, the School was in a very flourish- 
ing condition. The fourth master in succession 
was Thomas Wolsey, that “great child of 
honour.” John Goldyffe, who was usher for 
a short time in 1498, the year of Wolsey’s 
mastership, became later (1508-10), like 
his founder, head master of Eton. The 
Register commemorates various benefactions 
to the College by those who had received 
their education at the School. Thomas 
Phyllyps, for example, chorister in 1492, and 
Demy two years later, founds exhibitions for 
six Fellows. 
Divinity, travels up to London to purchase 
cloth for the College, and pays, among other 
things, five shillings pro liberata (John) 
Style choriste continenti 2 virgat. et dimid.” 
A chorister of two years later, William 
Tyler, becomes subsequently Groom of the 
Bedehamber to Henry VIII. Thomas Cannar 
the elder, a Demy of about the same date, 
becomes the first Canon, and then Sub-Dean, 


of Wolsey’s Cardinal College, and in 1532) 


eighth Canon of its eventual successor, Christ 
Church. On two occasions in 1507-8 the 
greater part of the College, and no doubt of 
the School also, migrated—for six weeks at a 
time—to Witney, Brackley, and elsewhere 


In 1501 Wolsey, then Dean of | 


remaining Fellows and chaplains in the chapel 
services. 

On 8 June, 1513, Henry VIII. commanded 
the Prior of St. Frideswide to give Reginald 
Pole, then aged thirteen, a pension or corrody. 
About this time or earlier the future Cardinal 
Archbishop of Canterbury matriculated as a 
nobleman at Magdalen. The king was much 
interested in his young second cousin’s edu- 
cation ; and it seems not altogether impos- 
sible, considering his tender years, that some 
of his knowledge may have been acquired in 
the School. Pole, a little later, became one 
of the early Fellows of C.C.C. His fine 
portrait in Magdalen College Hall is similar 
to the three-quarter-length at Lambeth 
Palace, where it is described as a copy of a 
picture by Sebastiano del Piombo, at one 
time in the Barberini Gallery at Rome. 
Another portrait, a bust, belongs to the 
President of CC.C. Pole seems always to: 
have been painted in his red biretta and 
eardinal’s robes. In 1556 Edmund Pole, aged 
fifteen, becomes Demy. He was probably a 
nephew of the cardinal, then Chancellor of 
the University. On 26 February, 1562/3, 
Edmund and _ his eldest brother Arthur were 
convicted and condemned of high treason, 
but, in consideration of their youth, the 
queen subsequently granted them a pardon. 
In the upper room of the Beauchamp Tower 
may be seen the inscription “ .Et. 21 E. Poole, 
1562” (Bloxam, iv. 152 ; ‘ D.N.B.,’ xlvi. 19). 

In 1516 Richard Stokys is mentioned as 
usher for about a year. Chaplain to Wolsey, 
he was the unsuccessful candidate in 1527 
when John Burgess was elected President of 
the College. But Wolsey, as Legate, set 
aside the election, and replaced Laurence 
Stubbs, who had recently resigned, as 
President. Burgess, who was subsequently 
| Principal of Magdalen Hall, had been both a 
chorister and a Demy (Bloxam, i. 2, iv. 45 ; 
Wilson, pp. 68, 70). 

In 1520 a second visitation had been held 
by Bishop Foxe, of Winchester, the visitor, 
which throws some light on the treatment 
meted out to the junior members of the 
College. A number of charges were made 
against the President, John Higdon, one of 
which was that he was too severe in his_ 
_ punishments, especially in the case of Demies. 
This refers to cases where, the statutes being 
‘silent, the choice of punishments was left 
_to the discretion of the President. Higdon 
,appears to have adopted the method of 
corporal punishment, and it is suggested he 
| had some satisfaction in applying it (Wilson, 


from fear of the plague. A few choristers p. 67). The birch was then considered, and 
were left behind in College to assist the | for long after, one of the most necessary 
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factors of a sound education. Fuller’s| William Wotton, “orkyn maker,” furnishing 
anecdote of the Lady Margaret, mother of| the chapel with a pair of organs at a cost 
Henry VIL, relates to some twelve years! of twenty-eight pounds. The next year he 
earlier than the date of Foxe’s visitation. | enters into an agreement with the Warden 
Once, he tells us, the pious foundress came | of Merton to make for that college a similar 
to Christ’s College at Cambridge to behold | pair of organs for the same price. He is 
it_ when partly built, and, looking out of a supposed to have been the earliest organ- 
window, saw the Dean call a faulty scholar | builder in this country, and Dr. Bloxam 
to correction ; to whom she said “ Lente, | suspects him to have been a brother of 
lente” (“Gently, gently”), as accounting it Richard (Demy 1482), and uncle of Ed- 
better to mitigate his punishment than pro- | ward Wotton (chorister 1502) noticed below. 
cure his pardon. And at the same College,| Anthony Wood, in his ‘Annals,’ under date 
more than a century later, the immortal | 1486, tells a strange story concerning him. 
John Milton received, according to his brother A certain poor priest of Oxford, he says in 
Christopher, from his first tutor William | effect, named William Symonds, of the age 
Chappell, “some unkindnesse,” whereto in| of twenty-eight years, having a youth of 
his margin John Aubrey pithily appends the| a crafty wit and comely presence to his 
gloss ‘‘whip’t him” (‘Brief Lives,’ ed. A.) pupil, contrived that the said youth should 
Clark, ll 63). It 1s to be hoped that the be vulgarly reported by certain noble 
youthful Demies, having endured the chas- | persons to be Edward, Earl of Warwick,. 
tisement of the President, did not also son of the Duke of Clarence. Some report 
experience the tender mercies of the school- ‘that the said youth was named Lambert 


master’s ferrule ; for those were days |Symnell, and that he was a baker’s son in 
When, Lilly’s Rules being pars’d or conster’d ill, Oxford; but the subtle priest's confession 
The weeping Ladds mount wooden Pegasus. | was the truest, that he had by flattery seduced 


His more advanced age and a less Spartan the son of a certain organ-maker of the 
discipline have preserved the modern under- | University, and had caused him to be sent 
graduate from such personal indignities. In into Ireland, where he posed as a pretender to. 
1525 John Pereson, chorister in 1501, and | the Crown. And, he adds, ‘* who that should 
Demy with Cannar mentioned above, became be but one Edward [sie ; William] Wotton I 
ninth Canon of Cardinal College. About this cannot tell, knowing very well from various 
date Thomas Hedges, formerly both chorister | obscure writs that such an one, and nobody 
and Demy, bequeaths to the College a small | else, professed that art at that time in Oxford.” 
annual exhibition which still continues) The priest, who, upon the failure of the rebel- 
(Bloxam, iv. 46). On 12 September, 1535, the lion, was imprisoned for life, is more generally 
king’s commissioners report thatat Magdalen | known as Richard Simon ; and the official 
they had found the lectures in theology, account of his pupil describes the latter in 
moral and natural philosophy, and ‘“‘the| 1487 as “oone Lambert Symnell, a child of 
Latin tongue” well kept. The Latin lecture! ten yere of age, sonne to Thomas Symnell, 
was no doubt that of the grammar master, | late of Oxforde, joynour.” Henry VII. him- 
Richard Sherrey. To these they had added | self, in his letter to the Pope, merely calls 
a lecture in Greek (Wilson, p.77). A College | him “quemdam puerum de illegitimo thoro. 
lecturer of this period and former Demy.| natum.” Other authorities besides Wood 
John Hoker, has left a curious letter, printed | represent the father as an organ-builder; but 
by Bloxam (iv. 53), concerning the destruction | it has been suggested that Simnel was a 
in 1538 of the famous Rood of Boxley. The! nickname given Lambert from the trade of 
accounts for 1536 mention payments for | his father, a baker—“simenel” or ‘‘ simnel” 
additional buildings in the School. In 1547| being a small cake made of fine flour. 
the new Chantries Act of Edward VI. espe- | Similar nicknames, such as Barlibred, Blanc- 
cially exempts from destruction Winchester | pain, and Havereake, were not uncommon. 
and Eton. They were indeed inseparably | Where so much is conjecture is it rash to 
connected with the Universities of Oxford | suggest that the pretender’s second name 
and Cambridge. Magdalen College School! embalms a reference to his close connexion 
and Wainfleet School were saved for the} with his tutor in deceit—the priest Simon ?’ 
same reason, though without express men-| Even his age at the time of the rebellion is 
tion, as they actually received their endow- | doubtful: Bacon makes him fifteen. War- 
ment from the College (Leach’s ‘ Winchester,’ | wick at the same time would be about twelve. 
261). The king, when he had captured the “ feigned 
Looking back for a moment to the earlier | boy,” as he called him, “taking him,” in 
days of the College, we find in 1486 one! Bacon’s words, “but as an image of wax,” 
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employed him, according to Polydore Vergil | Missionis Anglicane §.J.,’ published in 1660 ; 
—who wrote while Lambert was yet alive— but Dr. Lee makes claim to have consulted 
asascullion in the royal kitchen, and later! the former, and Brother Foley the latter. 
asa falconer. Whether Wood’s tale is true Fathers Bartoli and More are said to have 
or no, it seems not improbable that an early had the advantage of seeing a MS. life of 
generation of Magdalen boys may have Thomas Pounde, written by his younger con- 
known Lambert, even if he did not share temporary Father Thomas Stephenson, S.J., 
with them their studies in Latin grammar. | who was born 1552, and died in 1624. I 
In John Ford’s fine play ‘ Perkin Warbeck’)| wonder if it is very rash to hazard a sugges- 
«founded on Bacon’s life of Henry VII., and | tion that the said Father Thomas Stephenson 
first published in 1634) Lambert gives good never wrote any such life, but that we have 
advice, which is not taken, to his less for- | here a confusion with Thomas Pounde’s inti- 


tunate successor in revolt (V. iii.). He thus 
describes himself :— 
I would be Earl of Warwick, toiled and ruttled 
Against my master, leaped to catch the moon, 
Vaunted my name Plantagenet, as you do ; 
An earl, forsooth ! when as in truth | was, 
As you are, a mere rascal: yet his majesty, 
A — composed of sweetness,—Heaven protect 
him !— 
Forgave me all my villainies. 
But Perkin perished upon the scaffold, when 
faded finally away 
The milk-white rose of York, 
The rose of all the roses. 
A. R. Baytey. 
St. Margaret's, Malvern. 
(To be continued.) 


THOMAS POUNDE, §8.J. 


‘Toomas PouNDE was born on 29 (and not, 
as Father Matthias Tanner, 8.J., says, in 
his ‘Societas Jesu Apostolorum Imitatrix,’ 
Prague, 1694, on 31) May, 1539, as he himself 
tells us. (See the documents printed by 
Brother Foley, ‘Records S.J.,’ vol. il. 
pp. 595 sgg. and 602 sqy. The date 1606 
at the former reference is clearly a mistake 
for 1607—not 1609, as Brother Foley says.) 
These discrepancies are merely a_ slight 
foretaste of the difficulties that beset an 
historical account of his earlier years. 
His modern biographers include Brother 
Foley, S.J. (op. cit., vols. ii., iii., iv., and vii., 
passim), Father Morris, S.J. (‘Troubles of 
our Catholic Forefathers,’ First and Second 
Series, passim), Dr. F. G. Lee (‘The Church 
under Queen Elizabeth,’ passem), Mr. Joseph 
Gillow (‘Bibliographical Dict. of English 
Catholics,’ v. 354), and Mr. Richard Simpson 
(The Rambler, viii. 25-38, 94-106). As 
have been much engaged in an arduous 
undertaking lately, apart from professional 
work, I have been unable to consult the last 
named, nor have I seen the life of Thomas 
Pounde given by Father Bartoli, 8.J., in his 
‘Istoria S.J. d’ Inghilterra, of which an 
edition was published in 1825, nor that given 
by Father Henry More, 8.J., in his ‘ Historia 


mate friend Father Thomas Stevens (as to 
whom see ‘D.N.B..’ Supp. ii. 355). In 1575 
or 1576 Henry Chaderdon, afterwards a 
priest (see Foley, op. cét., iii. 548), was recon- 
_ciled to the Church by a ‘“‘ Mr. Stevens or 
Stevenson,” who was then residing with 
Elizabeth, widow of Sir Thomas Guildford, 
'Knt., and sister of William Shelley (as to 
| whom see 10'S. iii. 441, 492 ; iv. 55). This, 
from the description of him there given, 
must have been Father Thomas Stevens’s 
elder brother, Richard Stephens or Stevens 
(as to whom see 9 §,. xi. 468 ; 10S. ii. 35), 
| who was one of Father Parsons’s secretaries 
/in 1602 (see Law’s ‘Jesuits v. Seculars,’ evii.). 
| Is it not possible, then, that the life of 
_Thomas Pounde consulted by Fathers Bartoli 
_and More may turnoutto benothing morethan 
‘the sketch of his career up to 1578 contained 
‘in a letter by Father Thomas Stevens, S.J., 
‘dated 4 November, 1578, and printed by 
Foley, iii. pp. 580 sgq., the result of which 
'was to obtain for Thomas Pounde admission 
'to the Society by the letter of the General 
_of the Society, Mercurian, dated 1 December, 
11578? This letter does not allude to his 
parentage ; if it did, we should be spared 
some very difficult inquiries. 

1. Father Tanner, and all the biographers 
whom I have had leisure to consult, describe 
Thomas Pounde as having been born and 
having died at Belmont, Hants. Brother 
Foley (op cit., iii. 570) says that Belmont was 
twelve miles from Winchester. In vol. xliii. 
of the Harleian Soc. Publications, at p. 225, 
the seat of the Pounde family is called 
‘“‘Beaments.” Can any correspondent say 
where Belmont or Beaments was? There 
is a hamlet called Beauworth or Beaworth 
in Hampshire, but its name does not in the 
least resemble Belmont, and moreover it is 
only six and a half miles from Winchester. 

2. The authorities above cited describe 
Thomas Pounde as the son of William Pounde, 
Esq., of Belmont, by Anne Wriothesley, sister 
of Thomas, first Earl of Southampton. How- 
ever, this lady married about 1527 Oliver 
Lawrence, who was knighted in 1547 and 
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died on 1 January, 1559/60. (See Hutchins’s 
‘ Dorset,’ third ed. vol. i. p.599, and Harleian 
Soc. Publications, vol. xx. p. 63; and ef. 
Banks’s ‘Dormant and Extinct Baronage,’ 
vol. iii. p. 672, and Burke’s ‘Dormant and 
Extinct Peerages,’ p. 594.) Thus she could 
not have been Thomas Pounde’s mother 
(though all the accounts, some of them con- 
temporary, ¢.7., those by the Rev. Henry 
Chaderdon and Father Thomas Stevens, so 
describe the widow of William Pounde), but 
she may have been his stepmother. So much 
for Thomas Pounde’s mother. Who was his 
father? Berry,in his ‘ Hants Genealogies,’ at 
p. 194, mentions a William Pounde, who by his 
wife Mary, daughter and coheir of Thomas 
Heyno, of Salisbury, had a son and heir, 
Anthony Pounde, of Drayton, and a daughter, 
Charlotte, who married John White, Esq. 
The mention of Drayton seems to connect 
this William Pounde with two Wykehamists, 
Robert Pownde and William Pownd, of whom 
the former entered Winchester College from 
Drayton, aged eleven, in 1518, and the latter 
entered the same college, also from Drayton, 
aged eleven, in 1579 (Kirby, ‘ Winchester 
Scholars,’ pp. 109, 149). But Berry’s William 
Pounde cannot be the father of our Thomas 
Pounde, as, accordin 
vol. i. p. 254, he died 5 July, 1525. Berry’s 
William Pounde’s daughter Charlotte’s 
daughter, Ann White, is stated to have 
married one John Britten, and in various 
places it is asserted that our Thomas Pounde’s 
mother’s sister married a Mr. Britten or 
Brittan, and the ‘Chronicles of St. Monica’s, 
Louvain,’ at p. 148, state that Sister Helen 
Brittan’s mother was a niece of the first Earl 
of Southampton. The bearing, however, of 
these statements lies, as Capt. Cuttle would 
say, in the application, and I am unable to 
see any light through this genealogical haze. 

The only other remarks I have to pass on 
Thomas Pounde’s relations are (1) that the 
contemporary authorities, (#) the Rev. Henry 
Chaderdon and (4) Father Thomas Stevens, 
state respectively (a) that his mother was 
a Protestant (4) and his father a Catholic 
(Foley, iii. 547,581). (2) That Mr. Chaderdon 
says the Rev. John Pounde, who was sent on 
the mission in 1583, and imprisoned in the 
Clink late in the same year, and who appar- 
ently died in exile in or before 1586, was 
Thomas Pounde’s brother (Foley, iii. 45, 
546-7, 657), whereas Father Stevens, in 1578, 
says that Thomas Pounde was the only son 
and heir of his father (Foley, iii. 581). 

3. Father Tanner says (a) that Thomas 
Pounde was educated till he was twenty- 
three at the College of the B.V.M. of Win- 


to Morant’s ‘ Essex,’ 


chester, and (4) that he received Queen 
Elizabeth there with a Latin ode. 

(2) It is obvious that Father Tanner’s 
statement may refer either to Winchester 
College (the College of the B.V.M. of Win- 
chester, near Winchester) or to New College, 
Oxford (the College of the B.V.M. of Win- 
chester at Oxford), though Brother Foley, 
Mr. Gillow, and Dr. Lee all make the same 
statement of Winchester College. Thomas 
Pounde was certainly not on the foundation 
of either college, but he may have been 
a Commoner at one or the other, or both. 
However, he certainly was not there till 
he was twenty-three, for on 16 February, 
1559/60, he was admitted to the Honourable 
Society of Lincoln’s Inn. (4) Moreover, he did 
not (in all probability) receive Queen Eliza- 
beth with a Latin ode, either at Winchester 
or at New College, for it is almost certain 
that the queen was not either at one 
or at the other in or before 1562. Undoubtedly 
she was at Winchester in August, 1562 
(Nichols, ‘ Progresses,’ &c., vol. i. p. 87), but 
it does not appear that she visited the College 
on that occasion. She did so in 1570, but 
Thomas Pounde was most certainly not there 
then. He was at that time aged thirty-one. 
Father Stevens says he went to Court in 
1566 (Foley, iii. 580), but he appears to have 
gone there before that, and to have acted the 
part of Mercury in Gascoigne’s Masque, 
performed before the queen at Kenilworth in 
1565 (see Foley, iii. 544). He left the Law 
Courts for the Court on the death of his 
father, as all his earlier biographers assert, 
but the date of his father’s death has not 
been ascertained. I may mention that it is 
not tenable that a mistake has been made as 
to the sovereign to whom the congratulatory 
ode was delivered. King Edward VI. visited 
Winchester College in 1552, and King Philip 
and Queen Mary in 1554, but the verses de- 
livered on these occasions are preserved in 
the King’s Library at the British Museum 
(12 A. xxxii. and xx.), and on neither occa- 
sion were any verses delivered by Thomas 
Pounde. 

I should like on some future occasion to 
make some note as to his various prisons; but 
the present note has already exceed 
reasonable bounds. 

Joun B. WaINEWRIGHT. 


SAGHALIEN : ITS Pronunctation. — This 
island has come to the front in the peace 
negotiations between Russia and Japan, and 
it may not be amiss to discuss the pronuncia-~ 
tion of its name. It is admittedly a word of 
the Manchu language, and signifies “ black.” 
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English gazetteers mark the stress upon 
its final syllable, which, according to them, 
should be sounded -leen. This is presumably 
based upon the Russian ofticial orthography, 
Sakhalin. The German pronunciation, ac- 
cording to Brockhaus, is Sachdlin, but there 
can be no doubt that this accentuation upon 
the penultimate is wrong, and that the right 
stress is as marked by the English gazetteers, 
viz., upon the final. The only doubtful point 
is whether the last vowel should be ¢, as 


the Russians sound it, or whether it should | 


be diphthongal c, as the English spelling 


Seghalion suggests. At freteight the Russians | was used in an advertisement the other day, 


would seem most likely to be correct, but 
actually I believe the English is the better 
form. On referring to Amyot’s great Manchu 
dictionary, I find the word for “black” 
transliterated as sahalien. It is also given 


in the native character. with four distinct 


vowel signs (a, a, This appears to prove 
that the Russian form is inaccurate, and that 
the last syllable contains the diphthong Ze, 
as in “siesta.” Compare such Chinese names 
as Tien-tsin, which is often vulgarly called 
Tin-tsin. As further evidence I may add 
that in the English translation of the 
‘Voyage’ of La Pérouse, 1798, vol. ii. p. 71, 
we are told that “the natives pronounced 
the name of their country exactly as the 
French pronounce Ségalien.” If the Japanese 
regain permanent possession of it, 1 suppose 
the island will return to its old Japanese 
name, Karafuto, pronounced Aard7’to. 
Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


Parish Recorps NEGLECTED.—The follow- 
ing is from the Dadiy Mail (* Church News’ 
column), 12 August :— 

‘Tt seems almost incredible that, at this date, 
—— records of great antiquity and value should 

e still subjected to indignity and contempt; but 
so it seems to be, and the Bishop of Truro declares 
that three original parish records of Pre-Reforma- 
tion Guilds have lately been found in a coal-box. 
The authorities at the British Museum pronounce 
them as most important, and the rector of Men- 
heniot is to be congratulated on his fortunate dis- 
covery.” 

H. W. Unperpowy. 

Perreau’s Trrat.—In the ‘ Bib- 
liographer’s Manual’ (vol. iii. p. 1833) it is 
stated by Lowndes that ‘tthe defence of 
Robert Perreau, of uncommon art and ability, 
elegance and pathos, was supposed to be 
written by Hugh M‘Aulay Boyd.” This state- 
ment does not agree with that of Richard 
Cumberland, who, in the first volume of his 
‘Memoirs,’ claims to be the author of the 
speech in question. Still, as many pamphlets 
were published in defence of Robert Perreau, 
it is probable that M‘Auley Boyd wrote one 


of these, or he may have composed a speech 
for Daniel Perreau (the twin brother), who 
was brought to trial on the next day. Like 
another ‘* famous forger,” Dr. Dodd, the “ un- 
fortunate brothers” seem to have enlisted 
many powerful pens in their service. No 
doubt some of your readers having an inti- 
mate knowledge of the lives of Boyd and 
Cumberland will be able to show how Lowndes 
was led into the mistake. For the Perreau 
case see St" S, xi. 148, 232, 279. 
Horace BLEACKLEY. 


“\ororaLities.” — This abominable word 


in connexion with motor fittings and speciali- 
ties. It is quite as bad as “cyclealities,” 
lately commented on in these columns. 

Joun A. 


Testator’s Description.—This very 
full description of a testator may be worth a 
place in ‘N. & Q. :— 

“IT Thomas Stretchley, of the most renowned and 
fameous Citty of England, the Citty of London, 
gentleman. And by the providence of God, on the 
tirst 7 of March in the year one thousand six 
hundred and twelve, borne in Pannyer streete, a/ias 
Pannyer Alley, in the said Citty, in that house 
formerly known by the name of the White Lyon, 
next adjoining to that Stone which [is] declared by 
inscription thereupon engraven to be the highest 


' ground in London, which house being the last house 


_the namefof Christ church, on t 


of that Streete or Ally of that ~ ine bares 
e left hand goeing 


out of that streete in the said Parish that is called 


| by the name of Blowbladder streete. 


And in the 
said Church baptized on the seaven day of March.’ 


Proved in P.C.C., 17 Oct., 1681, 146 North 
GeraLD FOTHERGILL. 
11, Brussels Road, New Wandsworth, 8.W. 


Netson Poems. —A Nelson bibliography 
may be the work of some enthusiastic com- 
piler. Towards it I present these poetical 
pieces. Perhaps other contributors may add 
to this list before the centenary day :— 


Abbot, Charles, D.D. F.L. and A.S., late Fellow 
of New College, Oxford, vicar of Oakley and Gold- 
ington, Bedfordshire, and domestic chaplain to the 
Duke of Bedford.—A Monody on the Death of the 
saves Hero of the Nile, Copenhagen and Trafalgar...... 
Viscount Nelson...... who fell gloriously off Cadiz, 
October 21st, 1805. Bedford, J. Barnes.—4to, 7 leaves 
(1805). Dedicated to Lord Collingwood; dated 
Bedford, 10 Dec., 1805. (See ‘ D.N.B.,’ i. 3.) 

Durnford, W.—The Battle of Trafalgar, a Poem. 
London. — 4to, 9 leaves (1807). Dated Dover, 
20 April, 1807. 

Fitzgerald, William Thomas, Esq., author of 
‘Nelson's Triumph ; or, the Battle of the Nile,’ &c. 
—Nelson’s Tomb, a Poem. To which is added, An 
Address to England on her Nelson’s Death. a | the 
same author. London.—4to, 8 leaves, 1805. edi- 
cated to Lord Collingwood, from hg Seymour 
Street, Portman Square. (See ‘ D.N.B.,’ xix. 152.) 


| 
| 
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Grahame, James.—The Siege of Copenhagen, a 
Poem. London.—4to, 6 leaves, 1808. Printed in 
Edinburgh. (See ‘D.N.B.,’ xxii. 366.) 

Maxey, Samuel, Esq.—The Victory of Trafalgar, 
a Naval Ode. Commemorative and Descriptive of 
British Heroism. Second Edition. London.—4to, 
18 leaves (1808). Dated St. Albans, 15 Jan., 1808. 

Taylor, George, of the Bank of England. —An 
Elegy on the lameuted, though glorious Death of...... 
Horatio, Lord Viscount Nelson...... London.—S8vo, 
4 leaves, 1805. 

Tremenheere, Rev. Wm., A.B., late chaplain to 
H.M. late ship the Valiant.—Verses on the Victory 
of Trafalgar ; and the Death and Funeral of Admiral 
Lord Nelson. _London.—4to, 6 leaves, no date. 
Dedicated to Frederic, Earl of Carlisle, who had 
just published some verses on Trafalgar. 


W. C. B. 


SEA WALts: PUNISHMENT FOR NEGLECTING 
THEIR Reparr.—Mr. W. H. Wheeler, in his 
* History of the Fens of South Lincolnshire,’ 
quotes Harrison as saying, in his preface to 
Holinshed’s ‘ Chronicle,’ that 
**such as, having walls or banks near unto the sea, 
do suffer the same to decay, after convenient ad- 
monition, whereby the water entereth and drowneth 
up the country, are by a certain ancient custom 
apprehended, condemned and staked in the breach, 
where they remain for ever a parcel of the new 
wall that is to be made upon them, as I have heard 
reported.”"—P. 40. 

Harrison, so far as I am at present able to 
make out, is the earliest authority for this, 
and he only speaks of it asa report. I shall 
be very much obliged to any one who can 
furnish me with earlier evidence. 

In a paper by the Rev. F. C. J. Spurreil 
in the Archeologia Cantiana relating to 
Dartford, I find the following, which, though 
it is by no means a proof of what Harrison 
had heard, tends to make the statement less 
improbable than it otherwise would be :— 


“Tn early times, the Roman way crossed the 
marsh untroubled by the tide. Afterwards, the 
tide having advanced further inland, the road was 
raised, becoming a causeway. In medixval times 
this bank was heightened against the tide, the road 
running inside as at present. During a section 
made a few years ago through this road, near 
Stidolph’s house, [ saw a human skeleton extended 
across the bank, about two feet below the present 
surface. This is, of course, a strange situation ; 
but looking to the fact that it was a tide wall, it is 
possible that the once owner of the skeleton had 
the duty of repairing the bank, and having let the 
tide through by his neglect was placed in the breach, 
thus helping to repair it while suffering punish- 
ment. Mr. S. Smiles has mentioned that such a 
mode of dealing was a medieval custom. However, 
I know not how far the ancient graveyard extended 
hereabout, so that the body, which showed no 
signs of burial, might yet have been buried in sacred 
ground.” 

Epwarp PEACOCK. 


CzEcHs AND GERMANS.—The age-long anta- 
gonism of the Teuton and Slav of Central 


Europe is continued when both have travelled 
far from home and pitched tents in a new 
world. In his work on the conditions of the 
poor of New York entitled ‘How the Other 
Half Lives’ (New York, 1904), Mr. Jacob A. 
Riis writes in his chapter on the Bohemians :— 

“The two races mingle no more on this side of 
the Atlantic than on the rugged slopes of the 
Bohemian mountains; the echoes of the Thirty 
Years’ War ring in New York, after two centuries 
and a half, with as fierce a hatred as the gigantic 
combat bred among the vanquished Czechs......The 
Bohemian clergyman who spoke for his people at 
the Christian Conference held in Chickering Hall 
two years ago took even stronger ground. ‘* They 
are Roman Catholics by birth, infidels by necessity, 
and Protestants by history and inclination, ” 

This is accounted for by the complete 
isolation of the Bohemian immigrant, due 
pty to what Mr. Riis rather unfairly calls 
ris “harsh and unattractive” language, to 
sn of race, and to an unjust imputation of 

eing a public disturbing element. Those 
best acquainted with the Czechs know that 
at heart they are deeply religious, even if 
they affect a Gallio-like attitude towards the 
churches, and criminal statistics show that 
few wrongdoers are to be found in their 
ranks. Like their fellow-Slavs, the Bohemians 
complain bitterly of aspersions cast upon 
them by other peoples. 

Francis P. MarcHant. 


Queries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that auswers may be sent to them direct. 


Eron Scuoot Lists.—Can any one give 
me information with regard to the existence 
of early MS. Eton School Lists? Within the 
last two years a considerable number have 
been brought to light, and my collection now 
includes transcripts for the following dates: 
1678, 1706-7, 1718, 1725, 1728, 1732, 1742, 1745, 
1747, 1752-4, 1756-70, 1772-3, and 1775-91, 
after which they were regularly printed each 
year. I should be glad to fill up any of the 
gaps, or even to hear of duplicates for the 
above-mentioned years. 

R. A. Austen LEIGH. 

5, New Street Square, E.C. 

‘Tue HicuwayMan’s Partinc Sone.— 
Where can I find the words (if they are in 
print) of a song once known as ‘The High- 
wayman’s Parting Song,’ and beginning 

I was a wild and a wicked youth? 


I know no more than the first line. 
R. E. FRANCILLON. 


| 
| 
| 
| | 
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‘VILLIKINS AND HIS Drinan.’—I shall be 
greatly obliged if any of your correspondents 
will inform me where I can obtain a copy of 
this song, which was very popular in London 
some thirty or more years ago. I have it 
only in a Greek version, made by my old 
friend Dr. Littledale—an admirable work of 
its kind, and I much doubt whether any 
but a few friends are aware of its existence. 
If you know any one who would care for it I 
will do my best to copy it for him; but my 
Greek is rather rusty after so many years’ 
disuse. It is the Doctor's own MS, and I 
much doubt whether any other copy — 

7, Edith Road, W. 

{The author of ‘Villikins and his Dinah’ was 
inquired for in ‘N. & Q.’ in 1855 (1s S. xii. 183), 
several replies appearing. In 1883 Mr. Henry 
MayHeEw, the author of ‘ The Wandering Minstrel,’ 
sought information concerning the original author 
of the song, saying (6% S. viii. 67): “‘As Mr. Robson 
sang the song, the words were those originally 
given by Mr. Mitchell, the first low comedian who 
appeared in the part, A.D. 1831. He brought the 
country version to me, and | had to condense and 
interpolate it, so as to make it ‘go’ with a London 
audience.” FATHER FRANK, writing from Birming- 
ham, ig (6 S. vill. 94) that the song was 
written by Harry Horton, a native of Birmingham, 
and was popular there before it was heard in 
London. 


Harotp II. anp tHe Royat Houses or 
ENGLAND, DENMARK, AND Russta.—At the 
time of the Duke of Edinburgh’s wedding it 
was said in one of the daily papers that, 
through a child (son or daughter?) of our 
Harold IL, these three royal houses were 
descended from him. I shall be much obliged 
if any one can tell me if this is so; if so, 
how ; and what authority (if any) there is 
for the statement. HELGA. 


Lapy Srannus.—What was the maiden 
name of the wife of Sir Ephraim Stannus ? 
Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry’ states that Sir 
Ephraim married, on 16 October, 1829, Mary 
Louisa, the widow of James Gordon, Esq., 
a younger branch of the Gordons of Newton, 
co. Aberdeen. I find that a James who would 
correspond with this had married, in 1819, 
Mary Louisa Fraser. Was Lady Stannus’s 
name Fraser? The ‘ D.N.B. simply repeats 
Burke. J. M. 

118, Pall Mall. 


InDEX oF PropatEes.—The Principal Pro- 
bate Registry distributes among the District 
Probate Registries a printed Index of Grants 
of Probate and Administrations, giving the 
date of grant, the names and addresses of 
the deceased and of their executors or ad- 
ministrators, and the amounts of the estates. 


Is there any reason why more copies should 
not be printed and circulated among sueh 
libraries as are willing to pay for them ? 

G. D. Lums. 


Bacon’s Crpuer.—In_ the ‘Dictionary of 
National Biography,’ vol. xxxvii. p. 64, article 
‘Sir Tobie Matthew, it is stated that in 1609, 
when Matthew was in Madrid, Bacon sent 
him “the key to his famous cipher, about 
which he requests secrecy.” Where can I 
obtain authority for, and further particulars 
about, these statements ? 

H. PEMBERTON, Jun. 

Phila., Pa., U.S. 


St. BrELADE.—I am anxious to know who 
he was and when he lived. One of the twelve 
arishes in Jersey is named after him. Jean 
-oingdestre (1609-91), in his ‘Cesarea or A 
Discourse of the Island of Jersey’ (Harl. 
MS. 5417, published by the Société Jersiaise 
in 1889), wrote :— 

“While Iam vpon the subiect of Religion, two 
other Jersey Saints offer themselues to be spoken 
of in this place. The tirst sine die & Consule: for L 
could neuer learne either the yeare or the age he 
liued in, or what he did to deserue that name, saue 
that he wasa holy man & had a Cell in that place 
where a Church of his name stands at present, & 
that is St Brelads Church, in a retired place called 
St. Brelads Bay, close by the Sea. As for the other 
called St. Helery,” &e. 

It should be possible to discover something 
further about St. Brelade. 
Cuas. A. BERNAU. 

Pendeen, Bowes Road, Walton-on-Thames. 


Ricut to Arms.—Is it the modern practice 
of the College of Arms to refuse all prescrip- 
tive right to arms? The following extract 
shows it was not so:— 

‘“* Tf ye usuage of arms for sixty years be sufficient 
by the Lords Commissioners orders to warrant the 
provinciall King at Arms to make entry thereof 
and allow the same in their visitations the Right 
Hon. the Lord Marshall may with more reason 
where the arms have been generally born by ye 
several branches of a family for a much longer time 
signifie his pleasure for confirming and allowing ye 
arms. Earl Marshall's warrant dated 21 July, 1711, 
for contirmation of arms to Edmund Dunmer of 
N. Stoneham, Southampton.”—British Museum, 
Stowe MS. 714. 

GERALD FOTHERGILL. 

11, Brussels Road, New Wandsworth, 8.W. 


“Sacre Pacin® Proressor.”—I desire an 
explanation of this title, given to certain 
theologians in the fifteenth century. Was it 
a degree conferred in some foreign uni- 
versity? or does it indicate that its holder 
was a professor, in the present sense of the 
term, and delivered statutory lectures on 
Holy Writ (I presume that is the meaning of 
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“Sacra Pagina”)? The title does not seem 
to be of common occurrence. 

In the north transept of Chichester 
Cathedral is a series of conventional like- 
nesses of the Bishops of Chichester down to 
Sherborne, executed at the costs of that 
munificent prelate. The more recent of 
these mostly bear the degree, as would be 
expected, “Sacre Theologize Professor,” 
equivalent to Doctor of Divinity ; but one, 
Sherborne’s immediate predecessor, Fitz- 
James, is ‘*Sacree Paginze Professor,” and he 
is represented holding an open book. Fitz- 
James had been Warden of Merton College, 
Oxford, and Wood does not mention that he 
had studied at a foreign university. I have 
consulted the statutes of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge in vain. C. DEEDEs. 

Chichester. 


Pearse Famity.—Information is desired 
concerning the family and descendants of 
Col. Thomas Deane Pearse, Bengal Artillery, 
the friend of Warren Hastings. 

(Col.) H. W. Pearse. 


Henbury Manor, Wimborne. 


Gattows oF ALABASTER.—In Blackwood’s 
Magazine for June, p. 845, there is a quotation 
from Thomas Coryat’s ‘Crudities.’ Speaking 
of Venice, the writer tells of a 
“ marvellous fair pair of gallows made of alabaster, 
the pillars being wrought with many curious 
borders and works, which served for no other 
pone but to hang the Duke whensoever he shall 

appen to commit any treason against the State.” 

Did such a fabric ever exist? or was 
Coryat deceived or misinformed? If his 
statement be correct, has any representation 


or description thereof come down to us? 
N. M. & A. 


J. H. Curistiz.—I shall be glad if any one 
can tell me where a report of the trial of 
J. H. Christie can be found. I believe that 
it took place in 1821, and that he was tried 
for having shot a Mr. Scott in a duel which 
resulted from some article Mr. Christie 
wrote concerning Edinburgh society. 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


Dumas: ITs Pronunciation. —Can any 
reader tell me how the great Frenchman 
who bore this name pronounced it—Dumasse 
or Duma? I have heard it both ways in 
France. English pronouncing biographical 


dictionaries appear to give only Duma ; but, 
on the other hand, the best of them—e.., 
Smith’s ‘Cyclopedia of Names,’ 1895—give 
Barras as Barrasse, and Genlis as Genlisse. 
There seems to be great diversity of opinion 
about final s, whether to sound it or not. 
Among French authorities I note that 


Littré gives Barra, but Landais gives Bar- 
rasse. Larousse gives Genlisse. Is there any 
general rule under which these and similar 
names can be brought? Is it a fact that the 
modern tendency is to restore the formerly 
silent final consonant—I mean, of course, in 
proper names ? Jas. PLatt, Jun. 

[The meridional French, as a rule, say Dumasse, 
Barrasse, &e., the septentrional Duma. Gascon 
practice seems to be to sound the final s.] 


“Correct.”—I notice that, in his note on 
the Amir of Afghanistan’s title (ante, p. 66), 
Cot. PripEaux speaks of certain translitera- 
tions as being “more correct” or “less cor- 
rect,’ whilst Pror. SKEAT, in his reply on the 
pronunciation of the word coke (ante, p. 78), 
uses the phrase “the more correct cook,” and 
I should like to elicit the opinion of gram- 
marians as to whether these degrees of com- 
parison, which are met with so frequently 
nowadays, are correctly expressed. For the 
purpose of emphasis, it is doubtless per- 
missible to form a superlative of this adjec- 
tive with such adverbs as ‘‘ most,” “per- 
fectly,” quite” ; but, when instituting com- 
parisons, is it not better to employ the words 
**more nearly” or “less nearly”? Gypsy. 

Manchester. 


“Bear SpanisH.—In a notice of 
Messrs. J. & J. Leighton’s catalogue of 
books, part viii. (10 S. iii. 220), is the follow- 
ing: * Under Spanish Books are the famous 
‘Bear Bible, 5l. 5s, and Boccaccio, 1539, 
12/7. 12s.” What is the peculiarity of this 
Bible ? Ropert PIERPOINT. 


Penteus or Puntevs.—In ‘Rosemary and 
Bayes, a reply to Marvell’s ‘ Rehearsal 
Transprosed,’ 1672, mention is made of 
“ Pilgrims-salve” to cure the itch, “the 
which is to be had near the Stage of John 
Punteus in Covent-garden,” p. 18. In that 
amusing book, Le Neve’s ‘ Pedigrees of the 
Knights,’ Harl. Soc., p. 490, it is said that 
William Read, who was knighted in 1705 
for “curing great numbers of seamen & 
soldiers of blindness gratis,” ‘‘ was a monte- 
bank formerly & servant to Penteus.” Is 
anything known of him? W. C. B. 


SANDERSON Famity or EpmMonton.—I am 
getting together information relative to the 
above family, and shall be much obliged 
for any notes your readers may have. The 
family were connected with Edmonton and 
district from 1504 until the middle of the 
nineteenth century. Are there any descend- 
ants now living? and do a bear arms ? 

Cuas. Hatt Crovucs. 

5, Grove Villas, Wanstead. 
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Beglics. 
CHARLES READE’S GRANDMOTHER. 
(10% ii. 344.) 

MIstepD by the article on Major John Scott, 
afterwards Scott- Waring, in the ‘D.N.B 
(li. 46-7), though the mistake is noted in the 
volume of errata, 1 wrongly named this lady 
(Elizabeth Blackrie) as the Major's second 
wife, whereas she was his first. Her portrait 
(as the Rev. Compton Reade tells me) was at 
Ipsden in a miniature only. As the Major 
descended from the Wycherleys, it was only 
natural that both he and his grandson, 
Charles Reade, should have a passion for the 
stage. 

Soon after the death of his first wife, in 
1796, the Major married Maria, daughter and 


heiress of Jacob Hughes, of Cashel, and as | 
the Major took the additional surname of 


Waring in 1798 she would, of course, be 


known as Mrs. Scott-Waring. She had been | 


an actress, chiefly in Ireland. though pos- 
sessed of some fortune. In 1800 John Russell 
exhibited at the Royal Academy his charm- 
ing picture of her and her two children. The 
whereabouts of the picture remained un- 
known until four or five years ago, when it 
turned up in Christie’s sale-room, and was 
bought for a small sum by Mr. Hodgkins, 
the Bond Street dealer, who placed it in his 
window and asked 800/. for it. The inevitable 
American eventually secured it. Mrs. Maria 
Scott - Waring died of an apoplectic fit 
3 February, 1812. at Peterborough House, 
Parsons Green, Fulham, where the Major 
resided from 1807 till 1813, when he reinoved 
to Half Moon Street, Piccadilly. Of the two 


children shown in the picture, the boy, John | 


Thurloe Scott-Waring, became a lieutenant 
in the army 31 March. 1814, and as an officer 
of the 28th (or the North Gloucestershire) 
Regiment of Foot bore his part at Waterloo, 


being placed on half-pay 15 August, 1816. 
The girl, Laura Augusta Hastings Scott-. 


Waring, inheriting the parental passion, took 
to the stage for a time, but in 1818 became 
the wife of the Rev. Percival Frye, succes- 
sively rector of Dinsdale, co. Durham, 
minister of Holy Trinity Church, Brompton, 
Middlesex, and vicar of St. Winnow, Corn- 
wall. 

The Major soon consoled himself by 
marrying as his third wife, on 15 October, 
1812, Harriet Pye Esten, a widow (Feéret, 
‘Fulham Old and New,’ ii. 154). She had 
likewise been an actress, and her disputes 
with Stephen Kemble over the lease of the 
Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, in 1792 and 1793 


are recorded in the ‘D.N.B.’ (xxx. 382). At 
that time she was separated from her 
husband, and residing with her mother, 
Mrs. Bennet. Her case was supported by 
Douglas, eighth Duke of Hamilton, whose 
mistress she had been. Her daughter by the 
Duke, Anne Douglas Hamilton, was married 
25 January, 1820, to Henry Robert, third 
Baron Rossmore of Monaghan, and died 
childless on 20 August, 1844. Another 
daughter of hers (presumably by her hus- 
| band), Harriet Hunter Wildman Esten, was 
‘married 21 December, 1809, at St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, to Thomas Darby Coven- 
_ try, Esq., of Henley-upon-Thames (Registers, 
Harleian Soc., ii. 420). Mrs. Esten was then 
| described as a widow. Her portraits in the 
Burney Collection, British Museum, dated 
| 1793, 1794, and 1804, are those of a handsome 
-woman; but her career may have justified 


the epigram which Sheridan is said to have 
uttered upon hearing of her marriage with 
Major Scott-Waring. 

While on the subject of the correct identi- 
fication of portraits, may I point out that the 
lady whose picture appears at p. 74 of 
Mr. George C. Williamson’s life of ‘John 
Russell, R.A.’ (1894), as * Mrs. Topham, 1791,’ 
was, in fact, Mrs. Mary Wells (née Davies), 
the well-known actress and beauty, who 
lived with Major Edward Topham and had 
children by him, but was subsequently 
abandoned for another divinity? Russell 
had likewise portrayed her as Maud in 
O’Keefe’s play of ‘Peeping Tom,’ a_ part 
which she created. Both ** Mrs. Topham” 
and Mrs. Wells are treated of as totally 
different personages in Mr. Williamson’s 
work. Gorpon GoopwIin. 


YorksHIrRE (10 S. iv. 102, 170).— 
We must all be grateful to Mr. DUNNINGTON- 
Jerrerson for his interesting paper. May I 
-ask him a few questions ? 

Is siping=soaking related etymologically 
to sop, soppy, and soap? Is snuittle=infectious 
related to smell ? 

The master key is good and familiar Eng- 
lish. Did it come to us through Yorkshire? 
Can tewed be etymologically connected 
'with tired? Is wankling related to weak, G. 
schwach and schwank, or to wean? 1 submit 
that it is not easy to distinguish a ditch 
from a bank, the fosse from the vallum, a 
valley from a hill, or where the road goes up 
from where it goes down ; so super and subter 
are related. 

Does the 4ar in barguests relate to a barred 
opening before glass was commonly used? 
The first impression on waking is a critical 
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moment. Witness the Scotch jirst foot met 
in the morning. Do we not all feel inclined 
to say “Good morning!” to this person, as 
we feel inclined to say “Good night!” to 
one met in the dark ? Possibly my experience 
may be of use to others. I have found the 
best prescription against hysteria and de- 
pression to get up on first awaking. The 
second sleep does not refresh. 


To call for Southern to call names is note- 
worthy, but this latter expression seems to 
need explaining. Is it not a common phrase 
“To be called in church,” meaning to have 
one’s banns read out ? 

Yorksh. ne/f, A.-S. nief, are to be sounded 
nif, I presume. Have they congeners ? 


Most important query of all: Why do 
Yorkshiremen call themselves tyes? Is not 
tyke related in origin and meaning to dog? | 
Doy has been adopted in modern sporting | 
French as dogue. Is it related to duke, duc? 
Whence the etiquette that hunting dogs 
must never be called dogs, but always 
hounds? JZ/ound and hund, though related 
to kvp-os and cdnis, are good Teutonic. Can 
Yorkshire tykes be a survival of Norse sea- | 
dogs? The people of the dales are Scan- 
dinavian, tall, fair, bold, proud, exclusive, | 
hospitable, and their speech sounds like 
Norse to a stranger. Possible parallels are 
Shakespeare’s ‘dogs of war” and * the lion 
of the North.” “Dog of a Jew” is quite 
different, and smacks of the scavengers of 
Oriental cities. 

Gares I take to be related to gore, gorse, 
and gooseberry. But why is a small wood 
called a rush? Has this aught to do with 
rasher, a thin slice? Batter, I believe, is a 
builders’ word for slant; is it related to 
batten? Fastening penny, for earnest money 
in connexion with statute fairs (fere ?), 
suggests a possible relation to festa. Statties 
for statute fairs is common in the South. 
Crow or craw for rook is good old English, 
as in the phrase “as the crow flies.” A 
carrion-crow does not fly so straight. To 
lead corn or hay is also Southern. To theek 
their nest is found in some old poet. The ket 
of ketlocks puzzles me. In Herts they call the 
wild mustard carlock. It is now grown to be 
ploughed in as green manure. Formerly, 
before the Education Acts, children were 
turned into the cornfields to pull it, getting 
their hands black. Seasts is the common 
word in Essex, and probably elsewhere, for 
oxen. I do not understand in by and out by 
as coal-mining words. Of¢chin is doubtless 
urchin, originally a hedgehog, as sea-urchin, 


the prickly echinus, shows. 


A saft day and a saft body are not quite 
alike. A saft day is a wet or damp day. Soft 
is Lancashire for foolish (? with softening 
brain). A Sunday-school child in Liverpool, 
asked what a sofé answer meant, replied, 
‘* Please, ’m, foolish.” Your correspondent, 
I take it, does not suggest that sad bread is 
related to sally lunn. Was there not an 
eponymous Sally Lunn as well as a real 
Charlotte who first made apple charlotte ? 
In fullock=fullness is the suftix -/ock parallel 
to that in wed-lock? I cannot interpret 
to side for to tidy, unless it be to put stray 
things from the table aside. I think /fettle 
has spread beyond Yorkshire. I suggest its 
connexion with fac-ere, fait, factor (Scottish 
for agent). This will explain fettle thee=“‘ to 
give a thrashing to,” as to do for you. 

I notice if I bring strawberries to a poor 
Mercian or East Anglian he says, “Come 
again.” If I offer to read a parable or hymn 
he says, ‘* You can if you like” ; but I think 
he has the same courteous intention as the 
Yorkshire tyke. 

A native of Burnley, in East Lancashire, 
tells me that ¢’watter, for the water, is rather 
East Lancashire than Yorkshire. In York- 
shire, he tells me, they say th’watter, but use 
t? for the article before a vowel, as tarch- 
deacon. T. Witson. 

Harpenden. 

The interesting article on ‘ Yorkshire Dia- 
lect’ is another proof of the extent to which 
‘dialect is merely a survival of old-time 
words and phrases, and of how much there 
is in common between the dialects of different 
districts. The following words quoted by 
your correspondent are in common use in 

owland Scotch, and are no doubt considered 
by many to be peculiar to that dialect :— 

“ Siping ” (“ seeping”), soaking. 

‘* Middin,” ashes, ash heap. 

“ Smittle,” infectious (‘‘a smittle hoast,” 
an infectious cold). 

“ Kittle,” fickle, uncertain. 

“ Dyke,” ditch, but also wall. 

“ Neif,” fist. 

“ Kep,” catch. 

“Sag,” cave in. ; 

“Fest,” binding a bargain. 

“Gate,” street. 

“Seet,” “sight,” quantity. 

“ Rotten,” rat. 

“ Foomart,” polecat. 

“Crow,” rook. 

“Reeky chimbley,” smoky chimney. 

“Stooks,” sheaves. 

“ Lead,” carry (hay). 

“Theek wer ricks,” thatch our stacks. 

“Big,” build. 


“ Handfest.” 
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“In by,” inside (** come in by ”). 

“Out by,” outside. 

“ Moudiewarp,” mole. 

“ Hogs,” wether sheep (of one year old). 

“Daft” or *‘soft,” silly. 

“Sad,” an unbaked cake. 

“ Fettle up,” to “ fix.” 

“Fettle,” in good, or bad, condition. 

Yorkshire reserve, alluded to by your corre- 
spondent, seems much akin to what strikes 
strangers as ungraciousness in the Scotch. 

T. ¥. D. 


Mr. DuNNINGTON - JEFFERSON says: “The 
bridge over a ditch in front of a gate is called 
a ‘goatstock.’” 

Mr. Rutton, in Arch, Cant., vol. xx. 243, in 
an article on Sandgate Castle, giving extracts 
from the building accounts, 1539-40, has a 
note of interrogation after “ gostock.” Ap- 
parently he was puzzled as to its use. The 
extract is as follows :— 

“Iron for ‘gostock’ [?] the which the Alman 
[the German engineer Von Hashenperg] advised, 
1324 1b.” 

As, of course, to the castle there was a 
bridge, may not the two words goatstock and 
gostock be identical in derivation ? 

J. Fynmore. 

Sandgate. 


As second component part of place-names 
-by occurs also in Germany : Brumby, Barby, 
Steckby, are villages on the Middle Elbe. By 
is pronounced as dee; the y is only, as in 
English, the representative of a final 7. 
Aldwark has its counterpart in Altwerk, 
Neuwerk. To ‘stobb,” “stobben,” answers 
our der Stubben, the stump of a tree ; * tyke,” 
our Anhalt word die take (with long @), used 
for a cur. Your “gares” are called Gehren 
in the March of Brandenburg ; to “sag” is 
sich sacken. In Low German der start is the 
only term used for tail, and Wippstert is the 
wagtail. In High German it is preserved 
in die PfugsterXe), the plough-handle. 
“Mouldiewarp” is our Maulwurf. “ Daft” 
is the Low German dof=stupid. 

G. KRUEGER. 

Berlin. 


hss While” seems used in Yorkshire (and in 
Yorkshire only) in the sense of the immediate 
future. Thus ‘I'll see you while morning” 
means “in the morning.” 

“He moved to me” means “ He took off his 
hat to me.” 

Within the last twenty years I have come 
across old chap-books of the Yorkshire dia- 
lect, such as ‘ Thomas and Betty at Hickleton 
Fair,’ which booklets are very copious. 

Jas. Curtis, F.S.A. 


I should like to add to my reply that I 
never heard the word “start” used for tail 
in Lincolnshire. With us it means a straight 
handle, as the ‘‘start” of a fireshovel, a 
saucepan, or old-fashioned porringer. ‘‘ One 
other plain saweer, gilt within, having two 
sterts......of the which sterts one is broken 
off” (Lincoln Cathedral Inventory, 1536, in 
‘Monasticon,’ vol. viii. p. 128). In the ‘Ripon 
Act Book’ (Surtees Soc.), 1468, there is to be 
found the following bilingual entry: “Unam 
ollam enniam [sic] sterttyd” (p. 137). 

Epwarp PEAcocK. 

[A bow or any form of inclination or courtesy 

constitutes “‘ moving” in the West Riding.] 


“THE FATE OF THE Tracys” (10 S. iv. 
128).—Morthoe is a pleasant seaside village 
about five miles west of Ilfracombe. Woola- 
combe-Tracy, hard by, was long the seat of 
the ancient family of Tracy, and tradition 
says Sir William Tracy lived there a secluded 
life after his participation in the murder of 
Thomas a Becket. The late R. N. Worth, 
F.G.S., in his ‘ History of Devonshire’ (1886), 
records :— 

“The little parish of Morthoe, which borders 
Morte Bay, has a niche alike in history and folk- 
lore. A tomb in the church (St. Mary’s) to ‘Syr 
Wiliame de Tracey’ was recorded by the elder his- 
torians as that of the Tracy murderer of A Becket. 
Risdon is confident upon the point, and Westcote 
jokes upon the assumption that some ill-affected 
versons stole the leaden sheets in which Sir 
Villiam’s body was wrapped, leaving him ‘in 
danger of taking cold.’ But Morthoe is an old 
Tracy seat, and a chantry, in this very church, 
was founded bya rector of Morthoe who was _ un- 
doubtedly buried there......According to West- 
Country tradition, after the murder of the Arch- 
bishop ‘The Tracys Had the wind in their faces” 
wherever they went or from whatever quarter it 
might blow; and, assuredly, high and rugged 
Morthoe was as likely a place as any to secure 
a remarkable fulfilment. Morthoe is ‘ High 
Morte,’ and Morte is fancifully interpreted to 
mean ‘death.’ Beyond Morte Point is Morte 
Stone, the cause of many a shipwreck, which local 
lore says will be removed when it is taken in 
hand by a husband who can say from experience 
the grey mare is nof the better horse. There is, 
indeed, a version of the tradition which places the 
power in the hands of a number of wives who have 
the sovereignty, but adds, sagely, that enough have 
not been got together to produce the result. 
Morthoe supplies material for the wise saw that 
it is the place which ‘God made last, and the devil 
will take first,’ a saying that is matched in North- 
umberland at Elsdon, and probably in other rugged 
neighbourhoods.” 

Sir William de Tracy was a son of Oliver, 
Lord Tracy, Baron of Barnstaple. A cave 
near Morthoe, known as the Crockhorn 
Cavern, is reputed to be the spot where the 
murderer lived in hiding—lived in penitence, 
and died in sorrow—and it is told how, in 
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the seclusion of Woolacombe Sands, the 
wretched man occupied his time aimlessly 
“in making bundles of the sand, and wisps 
of the same.” Even to this day it is stoutly 
aftirmed by the simple fisher-folk resident 
thereabouts that when the sea is rough and 
the weather “dirty”—above the howl of the 
tempest, and the whistling of the wind— 
the shriek of Tracy’s unrestful ghost may 
oftentimes be heard. 

Bovey Tracey is a pleasant little Devon- 
shire town, some forty-two miles south-east 
of Morthoe. Its fifteenth-century parish 
church — erected to the joint honour of 
SS. Peter and Paul—contains one of the 
finest carved oak screens of that period in 
the county. The fabric stands upon the site 
of an earlier one—said to have been dedicated 
to St. Thomas a Becket, and built towards 
the latter part of the twelfth century by 
Sir William de Tracy as an act of penance. 

Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


“The Tracys have always the wind in their 


faces” is the form of the proverb given in. 


Fuller’s ‘ Worthies,’ and rightly ascribed by 
him to Gloucestershire. ‘‘ This,” he says, 

**is founded on a fond and false tradition, which 
reports that ever since Sir William Tracy was 


most active among the four Knights which killed , 


Thomas Becket, it is imposed on the Tracys for 
miraculous penance that, whether they go by land 
or by water, the wind is ever in their faces. If this 
were so, it was a favour in a hot summer to the 
females of that family, and would spare them the 
use of fan.”—Fuller’s * Worthies,’ as quoted in Ray’s 
* Proverbs,’ edition of 1778. 

There seems no reason for supposing that 
the Tracys have had harder fortune than 
other people. R. E. 


Allow me to refer your correspondent to 
Stanley’s ‘Memorials of Canterbury,’ where 
in chap. ii., ‘The Murder of Becket,’ he will 
find a long account of the murderers of 
Becket, and several authorities cited whence 
it is derived. Nearly five pages are devoted 
to Sir William Tracy. 

JouHN Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


(10 §. iv. 107, 130, 152).—Mr. 
Prerpornt asks, ‘‘ Is Potémxine, or Potemkin, 
the proper Western rendering of the Russian 
name?” The x is undoubtedly a mistake. 


The proper rendering in French would be 
Potémkine. French writers make names of 
this class end in -ine, instead of -in, merely 
asa kind of danger signal, or warning that 
the termination is not to be sounded nasally. 
For instance, Galitzin or Kropotkin might 
be mispronounced Galitzany, Kropotkang, 


but spell them Galitzine and Kropotkine and 
one cannot choose but sound them correctly. 
Of course this applies to French only. In 
English the addition of -e is needless, and we 
may adhere to the original Russian form, 
Potemkin. The two marks over the e are 
optional. They are a danger signal, warning 
the reader that the e is to be sounded yo. 
Compare the Christian name of Count Tolstoi, 
variously given by his editors as Leo, Lév, or 
Lyoff. Leo is a translation. Lév is the 
actual Russian orthography. Lyoff is an 
attempt to express the sound phonetically. 
Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


BrRuDENELL: BouGuTon (10% §. iv. 29).— 
Sir William Boughton, fourth baronet, had 
by his second wife Catherine, daughter of Sir 
Charles Shuckburgh, Bart., three daughters, 
Catherine, Meliza, and Elizabeth. These 
names are given in Kimber’s ‘ Baronetage,’ 
where it is also stated that Sir Edward 
Boughton, fifth baronet, who married Grace, 
daughter of Sir John Schuckburgh, Bart., had 
three daughters, the youngest of whom 
married Mr. Brudenell. 

ConsTANCE RUSSELL. 

Swallowfield. 


Norven’s ‘SpecuLUM BriTannrx’ (10 
iii. 450 ; iv. 12, 75).—I find that in my former 
reply I made a mistake in saying that no 
separate copies of the *Preparatiue’ were 
known to exist. There is a copy in the British 
Museum. Lowndes says that the 1723 edition 
of the ‘Speculum’ was the third, and my 
authority for stating that the book was re- 
printed in 1637 was Sir Henry Ellis (Intro- 
duction to the ‘Description of the County of 
Essex,’ p. xviii), who, as Principal Librarian 
of the British Museum, ought to have known. 
There does not, however, seem to be a copy 
in the Museum, nor have I met with it else- 
where. The name of the “ dedicatee ” is mis- 
printed “Warde” at p. 75. It should, of 
course, be ‘‘ Waade.” This gentleman, who 
was Clerk of the Council to Queen Elizabeth 
and King James I, and for some time 
Lieutenant of the Tower, was knighted in 
1603, and died twenty years afterwards. 

W. F. Pripeavux. 


Berenice, Wire oF Provemy III. Ever- 
GETEs (10% S. iv. 126).—See Wissova’s edition 
of Pauly’s ‘Real-Encyclopadie der classischen 
Altertumswissenschaft,’ vol. iii. cols. 284-6 ; 
J. P. Mahaffy’s ‘The Empire of the Ptole- 
mies’; the same writer’s ‘Greek Life and 
Thought from the Death of Alexander to the 
Roman Conquest’; Mahaffy and Gilman’s 
‘Alexander's Empire’ (the “Story of the 
Nations” series); E. R. Bevan’s ‘ The House 
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of Seleucus.’ It will be seen that Berenice, | same volume, at p. 58, is a notice of another 
the wife of Ptolemy III, was the daughter} haunted house. Burton Agnes Hall, near 
of Magas. She was oficial/y described as | Bridlington. Here the skull is that of a 
the king’s sister and wife. This and the lady of the Boynton family, who was attacked 
frequency among the Ptolemies of the union | and murdered by two ruttianly mendicants 
between brother and sister presumably gave’ in the sixteenth century. Before she expired 
rise to a misunderstanding in the present! she implored her sisters to preserve her skull 
instance. Epwarp Bensty. | in the family mansion, which was then being 

23, Park Parade, Cambridge. built. This was not done at first, but finally 


The best modern opinion is that Berenice, | 
wife of Ptolemy III]. Euergetes, was the | 
daughter of Magas, King of Cyrene, not of | 
Ptolemy Il. Philadelphus. All that can be | 
said is that ancient authorities are incon- | 
sistent ; see Smith’s * Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Biography,’ &e., ‘ Berenice.’ Smith’s 
‘Dictionary, Wilcken Pauly’s ‘Eney- 
clopiidie’ (1897) under ‘ Berenice,’ and Ellis 
in his commentary on the sixty-sixth poem 
of ‘Catullus (Introduction, and on verse 22), 
all treat her as the daughter of Magas. 

SETSURE. 

In answer to Lapy RusseEtt let me refer her 
to Dr. Mahafiy’s ‘ History of Egypt under the 
Ptolemaic Dynasty’ (Methuen & Co., 1899). 
Ptolemy Euergetes was the son of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus by Arsinoe, his first wife, who 
was not his sister. Philadelphus afterwards 
married his sister, who was also named 
Arsinoe, and this is the first instance of such 
a@ marriage amongst the Greek kings of | 
Egypt. Euergetes was betrothed, during his 


the sisters were compelled to comply with 
this strange request by the noises, resembling 
claps of thunder, which resounded through 
the house every night until the skull was 
taken from the grave. Several attempts 
have been made to bury it, with the same 


‘result as at Bettiscombe. At p. 257 is a 


rather unsatisfactory account of a skull, said 
to be that of a murdered heiress, kept at 
Tunstead Farmhouse, near Chapel-en-le- 


Frith, Derbyshire. 


‘The Skull-House’ is the title of one of 
Roby’s ‘Traditions of Lancashire’ (second 
series, vol. ii. p. 287). The house referred to 
is Worsley, or, as it is sometimes called, 
Wardley, Hall, an ancient building about 
seven miles west from Manchester. It was 
an old seat of the Downes family, of which a 
member who lived in the seventeenth cen- 
tury appears to have been in the habit of 
first getting more wine into his skull than 
was good for him, and then brawling with 
his brother sons of Belial in the London 
streets. In one of these nocturnal rambles 


father’s lifetime, to Berenice, the daughter he was killed, and his head was sent to his 
of Magas, whilst she was a child soon after | sisters as an announcement of his fate. They 
the death of her father, King of Cyrene, and jn vain tried to bury it, and were only able 


married her soon after his accession. It was 
her hair which was stolen from the temple, 
and supposed to have been elevated to the 
heavens, the constellation Coma Berenices 
{now usually called by astronomers simply 
Coma) still bearing the name then given to 
it. Queen Berenice was ultimately put to 
death by her son, Ptolemy Philopator, who | 
thus anticipated Nero as a matricide. 

W. T. Lynn. 


“THE SCREAMING SKULL” (10 §S. iv. 107)- 
—There is a skull, said to be that of a negro 
murdered by his master,a Roman Catholic 
priest, at Bettiscombe House, near Bridport, 
in Dorsetshire. Several attempts, it is said, 
have been made to bury or otherwise dispose 
of this skull, with the invariable results of 
dreadful screams proceeding from the grave, 
unaccountable disturbances about the house, 
and other equally unpleasant occurrences. 
An account of the house and skull, on the. 
authority of Dr. Richard Garnett, will be | 
found in Ingram’s ‘ Haunted Homes and 
Family Legends,’ second series, p.19. In the 


to secure respite from the hauntings by 
eg it in a niche on the staircase of the 
hall. 

The peculiarly horrible disturbances at 

Hinton Ampner Manor House in 1770 have 
been narrated in more than one collection of 
ghost stories. The fullest account is to be 
found in Zhe Gentleman's Magazine for 
November and December, 1872. It is there 
mentioned that, when the house was being 
taken down (in 1797), 
‘there was found by the workmen, under the floor 
of one of the rooms, a small skull, said to be that 
of a monkey; but the matter was never brought 
forward by any regular inquiry, or professional 
opinion resorted to as to the real nature of the 
skull.” 

Mr. William Andrews is, I believe, the 
author of a book dealing with skull super- 
stitions; Mr. G. H. Martin may be able to 


‘find in it some information about Warbleton 


Priory. R. L. Moreton. 


Two pages of ‘Rambles among the Hills, 
by Louis Jennings, are devoted to Warbleton 
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Priory and its skulls—for two are preserved 
there ; but although much is said of the 
troubles which have followed repeated at- 
tempts by various tenants to get rid of the 
death’s-heads—hideous noises, the sickness 
and death of cattle, &c.—the date of the 
skulls’ occupation is not given. Parts of the 
priory were built in the reign of Henry LV. 
Speaking of one of the relics, a volume of 
the Sussex Archvological Society says :— 
“The tradition of the neighbourhood is that the 
skull belonged to a man who murdered an owner of 
the house, and marks of blood are pointed out on 
the floor of the adjoining room, where the murder 
is supposed to have been committed.” 
As usual, no washing or scraping will 
remove the stains. Cuas. GILLMAN. 
Church Fields, Salisbury. 


I know nothing of “the Screaming Skull” 
at Warbleton Priory ; but it has been my 
fortune to come across several English skull- 
legends. In J. Nicholson’s ‘Folk-lore of 
East Yorkshire,’ 1890, there is a story relating 
to Burton Agnes Hall, which concludes with 
the words :-— 

“The skull, whose displacement causes so much 
trouble, is believed to belong to one of the reputed 
builders of the mansion. All is quiet and peaceable 
so long as theskull is left alone on its table. There 
is a similar tradition respecting the Manor House 
at Lund, where the skull has been walled up in the 
attic to prevent its removal.” 

Another form of the story is connected 
with a house in the neighbourhood of Wigan, 
Lancashire ; but at the present moment I 
forget the name of the parish in which the 
haunted building stands. M. P. 


‘ CoryaTe’s Crupities’ (10" §. iii. 426, 494). 
—This is not a particularly scarce book, and 
copies can occasionally be obtained from the 
leading booksellers at prices varying from 
forty to sixty guineas. The sum of 150/., 
which Lorp ALDENHAM says was asked for a 
py in 1902, would of course be a very out- 
side price. This identical copy was sold at 
Sotheby’s on 22 March last (lot 521), and 
realized 55/. It was a large and perfect copy, 
and was described by the auctioneer in the 
following terms :— 

““A very important copy, being that which was 
doubtless given by Coryat to his friend the poet, 
John Davies of Hereford. Davies was the author 
of the five pages of the Commendatory Verses and 
the poetical description of the frontispiece to the 
‘ Crudities.’ This is a most precious copy, for a MS. 
Continental Itinerary on the fly-leaves, numerous 
satirical and emendatory remarks in the margins, 
an original Quatrain signed ‘Jo. Davis,’ and the 
signature ‘Jo. Da.’ on E 8, are all in Davies’s auto- 
graph. In addition to these five pages of manu- 
script, Davies has added several MS. notes in the 
margins throughout the text.” 


This description may be of service to those 
who, like myself, take an interest in tracing 
the pedigree of books which have a history. 
Of the three copies in the British Museum, 
it may be mentioned that that in the Gren- 
ville Collection is the only perfect one. Of 
the remaining two, one lacks sig. C 7 and 
Bbb 4 to the end, and in the other pp. 491-8 
and the portrait of Coryat at p 262 are 
missing. Another copy, in inferior condi- 
tion, and with less interesting antecedents, 
was sold at Sotheby’s on 25 May (lot 186) 
for 451. W. F. Prmeavx. 


Easter Day anp THE Moon (10% §. 
iii. 281; iv. 136)—Mr. Witson Doss is 
quite right. But what I wished to point out 
was that, when the whole world is taken 
into account, no single expression will suftice. 
The full moon and the fourteenth day of the 
moon will both differ in different parts of 
the world, so that the only way to be uniform 
is to adopt some cycle and strictly follow it, 
explaining to those who wish to know that 
the full moon (which for this purpose will 
do as well as the longer expression) means 
not the actual full moon, but the calendar 
full moon by the cycle. All these perplexities 
would be aveided by taking the second 
Sunday in April as the day of Easter, and 
we may hope that at some future time this 
rule will be adopted in both the Eastern and 
the Western Churches. I pointed out, at 
the former of the above references, that the 
cycle-rule does not secure—what the early 
Church was so anxious to secure — that 
Easter shall not be kept on the same day as 
the Jewish Passover. It was so kept in 
1903. Had the rule about the full moon 
(or the fourteenth day of the moon) been 
applied to the actual time, instead of an 
artificial full moon calculated by a cycle, 
this would have been secured by the sup- 
plementary provision (unnecessary, in the 
present form of the rule, but retained for 
emphasis) that the on a 

Easter Day is the Sunday after. 

Blackheath. 


It may, perhaps, be of interest to call 
attention to the fact that the commonly 
received opinion as to the Council of Niczea 
having desired to prevent the occurrence of 
Easter and the Passover on the same day has 
recently been challenged. In a paper con- 
tributed by Prof. Mahler to the Proceed- 
ings of the Society of Biblical Archeology 
(vol. xxvi. pp. 153-62, 197-206), entitled 
‘The Subject of Easter at the Councils of 
Nice and of Antioch,’ it is contended that 
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these councils could not have had the object 
in view which is usually supposed, since in 
the early centuries Easter and the Passover 
did, in fact, frequently coincide. According 
to the writer, this happened nine times in 
the fourth century, nine times in the fifth 
century, eight times in the sixth, once only 
in the seventh, and twice in the eighth. 
From the end of the eighth century to the 
introduction of the Gregorian calendar they 
never coincided. The two feasts, however, 
occurred on the same day in 1609, 1805, 1825, 
and 1903 (not ‘“‘last year”). From these 
facts it is argued that the councils were 
merely concerned with the diversity of prac- 
tice among Christians, and did not trouble 
about the Jews and their Passover at all; 
but later, “when, in point of fact, the co- 
incidences no longer occurred,” a false inten- 
tion was attributed to the councils, and their 
decrees were interpolated or apocryphal 
ones manufactured to support it. 
F. W. Reap. 


Royat GENEALOGY (10" §, ili. 429). 
According to William Betham’s ‘ Genea- 
logical Tables, London, 1795, Table 368, 
John Sobieski’s children were— 

a. James Lewis, Knight of the Golden 
Fleece, who married Hedwig Elizabeth, 
daughter of Philip William, Elector Palatine. 

4. Theresia Cunegunda, who married Maxi- 
milian Emanuel, Elector of Bavaria. 

c. Alexander Benedict, died 1714. 

d. Constantine Uladislaus, Knight of the 
Holy Ghost, who married a Countess of 
Wesely, in Poland, name unknown. 

James Lewis's children were— 

1. Mary Clementina, who married James 
Francis Edward, Pretender to the Crown of 
Great Britain. 

2. Mary Leopoldina, who died 1695. 

3. Mary Casimira, who died 1723. 

4. Mary Charlotte, who married Godfrey 
Mauritius, Prince of Bouillon, and later 
Frederic his brother. 

5. John, who died 1700. 

6. Mary Magdalen, who died 1704. 

There were, according to Table 462, the 
following children of the marriage of Theresia 
Cunegunda (4) with Maximilian :— 

1. Charles Albert, Emperor, who married 
Mary Amelia, daughter of the EmperorJoseph. 

2. Mary Anne Carolina, a nun. 

3. Philip Mauritius, Bishop of Paterborn. 

4, Clemens Augustus, Bishop of Osnaburg 
and Munster, Duke of Bavaria, &c. 

5. William, who died 1703. 

6. John Aloysius, who died 1705. 

7. John Theodorus, Bishop of Ratisbon. 


8. Maximilian Emanuel, who died 1709. 

9. Ferdinand Maria, who married Leo- 
poldina Eleonora, daughter of Philip William 
of Newburg. 

Charles Albert (1) had nine children. The 
eldest son Charles Maximilian Joseph married 
Maria Anne Sophia, daughter of Frederic 
Augustus, Duke of Saxony and King of 
Poland. Their son Charles Theodore, Duke 
of Newburg, Elector Palatine, married Mary 
Elizabeth Augusta, daughter of Joseph 
Charles, Count Palatine of Soulzbach. 

Maria Antonietta, daughter of Charles 
Albert, married Frederic Christian Leopold, 
Elector of Saxony. (There was another 
daughter, Maria Antonietta Walpurgis.) 

Maria Josepha, another daughter, married 
—— Prince of Bade. 

Josepha Maria, another daughter, married 
Joseph Benedict, Emperor of Germany. 

Betham (Table 368) gives only two daughters 
of Stanislaus Leszezynski, who married Cathe- 
rine, daughter of Henry Opalinski, Castillan 
of Posen, viz. :— 


1. Anne. 
2. Mary, who married Lewis XV., King of 
France. Ropert PIERPOINT. 


SwepisH Royant Famity (10% tii. 409, 
456; iv. 91).—Adolphus Frederick was the 
son of Christian Augustus, Duke of Holstein 
Gottorp, whose wife, Albertine, Margravine 
of Baden, was granddaughter of Christina 
Madeleine, sister of King Charles X. of 
Sweden, who was the son of the Princess 
Catherine Vasa, daughter of King CharlesIX., 
and granddaughter of Gustavus Vasa. It 
was on the strength of this descent that 
Adolphus Frederick was elected heir of 
Sweden by the Estates of the Kingdom in 1743, 
and succeeded in 1751. In my former reply I 
did not have in view the representation of 
the “original house of Vasa,” but of that of 
Holstein Gottorp, which last assumed the 
name of Vasa. This house, as I said, is 
represented by Queen Carola of Saxony. 
On her death the Grand Duke of Baden, 
who is a son of the Princess Sophia of Vasa, 
daughter of the exiled King Gustavus IV., 
will succeed to the representation. As his 
son, the Hereditary Grand Duke, has no 
children, it is not improbable that the re- 

resentation will ultimately vest in the son- 
in-law of the Duke of Connaught, Prince 
Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden, eldest son of 
the Crown Prince and the Princess Victoria 
of Baden. The two houses of Bernadotte 
and Vasa will then merge into one. I am 
not sure if the Czar is the heir-general of 
Gustavus Vasa. He is descended in the 
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direct male line from Frederick IV., Duke of 
Holstein Gottorp (elder brother of Christian 
Augustus), whose son, Charles Frederick, 
married Anne, daughter of Peter the Great. 
But a claim might be preferred on behalf of 
King Edward VII., who is descended from 
Eleanora Catherine, another sister of King 
Charles X., and the wife of Anton Ulrich, 
Duke of Brunswick-Luneburg. His Majesty 
is tenth in descent from Gustavus Vasa, 
through Sophie Antoinette, of Brunswick- 
Luneburg, who married Ernest Frederick, 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld, great-grand- 
father of the late Prince Consort. 
W. F. PripEaux. 


AutHors oF Quotations WANTED (10% §. 


To maintain 
The day against the moment. 
Tennyson, ‘Lines to the Duke of Argyll,’ 
beginning “O patriot statesman,” p. 575 of 
the ‘“‘complete” Macmillan edition, 1894. 
Like as the waves make, &c. 


Shakespeare, Sonnet lx. H. K. Sr. J. 8. 


[Pror. Bensty and Sv. SwitHtn also answer the 


latter. ] 


RoMANOFF AND STUART PEDIGREE (10 §. 
iv. 108, 157).—Sophia Dorothea of Wurtem- 
berg, who married Paul I. and took the name 
of Marie Feodorovna, was daughter of the 
sister of Frederick the Great, whose mother, 
Sophia Dorothea, was daughter of George I. 
The Empress Alexandra, wife of Nicholas I., 
was also a Prussian princess, and inherited 
Stuart blood in the same way. Marie Feo- 
dorovna, wife of Alexander III., née Dagmar 
of Denmark, has Stuart blood through both 
father and mother. Thus the present Emperor, 
Nicholas II., has three separate strains 
thereof. The little Czarowitch derives again 
from the Stuarts through his mother. So far 
as I know, the wife of Alexander II. was not 
descended from the Stuarts. HELGA. 


JANE WENHAM, THE WitcH OF WALKERN 
S. iv. 149).—If Mr. GerisuH will refer to 
get §. iv. 131, he will find a long editorial 
reply to a query, with the titles of s¢x (not 
five) pamphlets published in 1712, all of 
which are in the British Museum. I am not 
acquainted with any portrait of her. 

EvVERARD CoLEeMAN. 


“Man or Noses” (10 §. iv. 125).—The 
Mya arenaria has another sobriquet. In 
the neighbourhood of Southampton, where 
they are eaten, the fishermen call them ‘‘Old 
Maids.” They are greatly used as bait on 
the banks of Newfoundland, the cod being 
very partial to them. Dr. Gould says: “The 
clam (ya arenaria) is still more important 


in an economical point of view than the 

oyster...... About 5,000 bushels of clams are 

annually brought to Boston market.” 
ConsTANCE RUSSELL. 


Wliscelladeous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Native Races of South Africa. By George W. 
Stow, F.G.S. Edited by George McCall Theal, 
Litt.D. (Sonnenschein & Co.) 

THE author of this work, George W. Stow, at one 

time a resident at Bloemfontein, in what was then 

the Orange Free State, did not live to see his col- 
lections through the press—appears, indeed, to have 
left them in what was to some extent an inchoate 
condition. They were dedicated to Sir H. Bartle 

Frere, who took an intelligent and active interest 

in their progress. The MS. was purchased from 

the writer’s widow by Miss Lucy C. Lloyd, the 

“greatest living authority upon the Bushmen,” 

who, appraising the accuracy of Mr. Stow’s obser- 

vations, though doubting that of some of his con- 
clusions, determined that it should be published. 

She placed it accordingly in the hands of Dr. Theal, 

the present Colonial Historiographer, the author 

of a ‘History of South Africa’ in seven volumes, 
and the ex-keeper of the archives of Cape Colony. 

Detecting at once that no work of equal value upon 

the native races of South Africa had seen the light, 

Dr. Theal undertook to pilot the book through the 

press, corrected, jointly with Miss Lloyd, the proofs 

and revises, supplied an index, divided the whole 
into chapters, and, adding nothing to the text, 
banished such extraneous matter as placed the 
book outside the possibility of publication. From 
the large collections of Miss Lloyd he enriched the 
volume, in addition to its other illustrations, with 

hotographs of Bushmen which ‘‘ show the striking 
eatures of the people of this race: the hollow back, 
the lobeless ears, the receding chin, the sunken 
eye, the lowness of the root of the nose, the scant 
covering of the head with little knots of wiry wool, 
and the low angle of prognathism as compared with 
negroes.” The result is a work of solid value in its 
line, the nearest approach of which we know to the 
accounts of the Australian races by Messrs. Spencer 
and Gillen. The conclusion at which Mr. Stow 
ultimately arrived was that the Bushmen were the 
true aborigines and sole proprietors of South Africa, 
and that the stronger races, without exception, were 
mere intruders. Missionaries were in the habit of 
assuming that the existence upon a given spot at 
the time of their arrival of certain tribes furnished 
proof irrefragable that ‘“‘these particular natives 
must have been its rightful owners from time 
immemorial.” 

Like all who have undertaken similar researches, 
Mr. Stow regrets that investigations have been 
so long deferred, and with most he holds that 
before another quarter of a century has passed 
the opportunity of rescuing any further portion 
of tribal traditions will have been lost. e find 
no hint of the species of reverence which leads 
barbarous races to be reticent or wilfully mis- 
leading with regard to tribal superstition, but in 
its place we find deliberate mutilation and adul- 
teration of the tradition so as to suit altered con- 
ditions of the nation or the tribe. In gathering 
material for the memoirs upon the Frontier Hot- 
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tentot, Griquas, and Basutu extreme caution has 
to be observed, the original traditions having been 
tampered with for interested motives. The points 
on which Mr. Stow dwells include the widely 
extended occupation by the ancient Abatwa or 
Bushmen in former times, their great antiquity in 
South Africa, their probable origin in the North, 
and their arduous struggle for existence. With 


the solitary exception of the hair, no two sections | 
of the human race, it is held, could be more diver- 
gent than are the negroes and the Bushmen. The > 


women among the Bushmen are of small and deli- 
cate proportions, with hands and feet of truly 
Lilliputian dimensions. Harris mentions one 
whose foot measured in length barely four inches. 


Against this are contrasted the robuster nations by | 
whom the Bushmen have in course of time been | 


dispossessed, ‘tin some of which the projecting | 
and uncouth-looking os calcis becomes a wonderful | 


development.” The language. the artistic talents, 


and even the physical characteristics of the Bush- , 


men have, it is held, closer attinities to some of 


the northern races of Africa than to the negro | 


type. That we should follow Mr. Stow step by 
step in his argument is obviously impossible. 
may not even attempt to state what the argument 


is, and can only recommend the work highly to all 


We. 


interested in ethnological points. Theirs, not ours, | 
is it to compare the information we receive with | 
that already possessed concerning the aboriginal | 


tribes of Africa and Polynesia. It is interesting to 


hear, with regard to the alleged corruption of the | 


native races by the introduction by the white men 
of tobacco and ardent spirits, that ‘tall the tribes 


now found in South Africa were smoking and | 


drinking races ages before they knew of the exist- 
ence of Europeans.’ In the descriptions of the 
social condition of the Bushmen we tind (see p. 96) 
things that remind us of French life as depicted by 
a Parisian journalist. What is said concerning the 
dances is of special interest to students of primitive 
culture. To such, indeed, there is scarcely a page 
without a message. The reproductions of the 
Bushman paintings are marvellously interesting, 
and the illustrations of stone implements, Basutu 
wall decorations, musical instruments, weapons, 
pipes, and copper castings, add greatly to the value 
of a work of singular interest. 


The Novels of Mrs. Aphra Behn. 
duction by Ernest A. Baker, M.A. 
& Sons.) 

To the “ Library of Early Novelists” of Messrs. 

Routledge, 

Opinions of John Buncle,’ * The Adventures of Don 

Sylvio de Rosalva,’? the ‘Heptameron’ and the 

‘Decameron, and shortly to include Swan's ren- 

dering of the ‘Gesta Romanorum,’ has now been 

added a collection of the novels of Aphra Behn, 
issued, like other volumes, under com- 
petent editorship of Mr. Ernest A. Baker. To the 
average English reader Mrs. Behn, if known at 
all, is known by her delightful lyric *‘ Love in fan- 
tastic triumph sat,’ and by the story concerning 

Sir Walter Scott and the shocked old lady to whom 

he lent her novels which is chronicled by Lockhart. 

Less than justice has, however, been done to a 

woman who was the first female professional writer 

in England, and who is credited with the curious 
commendation of having introduced milk punch 
into this country. We welcome this reprint, and 


With an Intro- 
(Routledge 


should not be sorry if the publishers could see 


he has not examined so 
to his purpose. 


| it is. 
| has committed 


already comprising ‘The Life and, 


their way to accompany it by an edition of her 
plays. Some of these are free, but they are no 
worse than those of Dryden, and not so bad as 
those of Wycherley, which are regularly published. 
That we have taken advantage of the reissue to 
read Mrs. Behn afresh we will not say, though so 
to do would be no penance. We have, however, 
glanced afresh through ‘The Court of the King of 
Bantam’ and ‘The Lucky Mistake’ with a fair 
amount of pleasure, and without discovering any- 
thing at which a healthy man needs blush or 


against which Scott's elderly lady is called upon 
to protest. ‘Oroonoko, the Royal Slave,’ is not 


| undeserving the popularity it once enjoyed, and 


against ‘Agnes de Castro’ no accusation is to be 
brought but ultra-sentimentality. ‘The Fair Jilt’ 
and * The Nun’ are doubtless more free ; but these 
we have not reread. <A good introduction, dealing 
with the plays of the ‘*fair Astrwa”’ as well as her 
novels, and recording the known particulars of 
her life, is given by Mr. Baker, and the volume is 
a welcome addition to an interesting series which 
appeals alike to the general reader and the scholar. 


Napoleon: the First Phase. By Oscar Browning, 
M.A. (Lane.) 
Mr. Browntna’s account of the first phase of the 
life of Napoleon Bonaparte is dedicated to Lord 
Rosebery, the author of ‘Napoleon: the Last 
Phase.’ That all phases of the life of Napoleon are 
equally interesting we will not maintain. All 
phases ave interesting, however, and concerning 
most ample materials exist. In the twenty-four 
years from the birth of Napoleon to the surrender 
of ‘Toulon in December, 1793, when, at an age at 
which, as Mr. Browning says. the Englishman is 
taking his degree, the future Emperor turned from 
the surrendered fortress with the rank of general, 
begins a career to which history furnishes no 
precedent or parallel. He had shown of what stutf 
he was made, and those were not wanting who 
predicted his career. The materials principally 
employed by Mr. Browning consist avowedly of 
‘La Jeunesse de Napoléon’ of Chuquet and the 
*‘Napoléon Inconnu’ of Masson; but there is, he 
claims, no book contained in the admirable biblio- 
graphy of Kircheisen bearing on the period which 
far as was necessary 
His work is intended as a vin- 
dication of the Emperor, and such, in a sense, 
At the period when we quit Napoleon he 
none of the acts which subse- 
quently exposed him to obloquy or infamy. At 
Toulon he separated himself from the atrocities 
of Barras and Freron; his life, compared to the 
lives of those with whom he associated, was pure 
and cleanly, and his conduct in the troublous paths 
in which he had to walk was not only judicious, but 
wise. The book will assist the study of Napoleon, 
and contains much matter not elsewhere accessible 
to the general student. We should be glad of 
information whence was obtained the ‘ Rencontre 
au Palais-Royal’ which appears as C. in the first 
appendix. The frontispiece to the volume con- 
sists of the statue of Napoleon at Brienne. Other 


‘illustrations are Madame Mére; Charles Bona- 


parte, Napoleon’s father; Pauline Bonaparte, from 
a pastel in the possession of Mr. John Lane; 
General Paoli: four early portraits of Napoleon 
himself ; and views of spots associated with his 
infancy or birth. A map of Toulon and a view of 
its siege are also given. Is it possible that the 
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register of the college at Autun contains an entry 
such as the following?—‘‘ M. Neapoleonne [sic] de 
Buonaparte pour trois mois vingt jours cent onze 
livres, douze sols, huit deniers, 111/. 12s. 8d.” It 
is not the spelling of the name that perplexes, 
though the absence of any accent at such a period is 
bafiling, but the remarkably English a of 
the figures. Accents are, however, rarely employed. 
We thus hear of ‘ La Mecanique Celeste’ of Laplace 
and other instances of the kind. We have also 
“ Giomale Politico,” an obvious misprint for Gior- 
nale Politico, and ** Phélipeaux,” in which the accent 
is intrusive, for Phelippeaux. These mistakes are 
significant only as conveying the idea of want of 
attention. The cover, which has the Bonaparte 
arnis in colour, is very gay. 


Mediwval Manchester and the Beginnings of Lanca- 
shire. By James Tait, M.A., Professor of Ancient 
and Medizval History. (Manchester, University 
Press. ) 

Ir is appropriate that the University of Manchester 

should begin the ‘‘ Historical Series” of its pub- 

lications with a work relating to Manchester in the 

Middle Ages. Prof. Tait has had a twofold object 

in view. One is to trace the emergence of Lanca- 

shire from the Honour of Lancaster. In so doing 
he shows that Lancashire is the most modern of 

English counties, and has no place in Domesday 

Book, where its present domain is divided between 

Cheshire and Yorkshire. In the other section of his 

book Mr. Tait carefully compares the manorial 

charter of Manchester with similar documents 
relating to other places, and in this way throws 
considerable light upon some of the problems as to 
the status and condition of the town in the Middle 

Ages. The name Manchester has always been 

applied in an indefinite way to very different areas. 

The barony of Manchester was larger than the 

manor, and this again was larger than the town- 

ship, which may be considered as the kernel of the 

present city. Prof. Tait may be congratulated on 
his careful and suggestive study of medieval con- 
ditions. There is one very curious point. Although 
Salford was before the Conquest, as now. a royal 
manor, and gave its name to the hundred of which 
Manchester is a part, it has always been in the 
parish of Manchester, and still has a share in 
the election of churchwardens and sidesmen for 
the cathedral. Of this puzzling arrangement we 
have seen no explanation. Manchester is an in- 
tensely modern town, yet it had, as Prof. Tait’s 
book shows, a vigorous life in the Middle Ages, and 
its origin can be traced to a Roman fortress, not 
improbably on the site of a British settlement. 


In Praise of Books. By H. Swan.—A Dictionary of 
Economie Terms. By Frank Bowes, M.A.—A 
Descriptive Indea to Shakespeae’s Characters.— 
Who was He? a Concise Dictionary of General 
Biography. By Edward Latham. (Routledge & 
Sons.) 

Turse four useful little volumes have been added 

to Messrs. Routledge’s valuable ‘* Miniature Refer- 

ence Library.” 


Ia Roulotte. 

Delagrave.) 
WE may not further concern ourselves with this 
attractive and amply illustrated volume than in 
commending it to those who seek a book healthy 


Par Augusta Latouche. (Paris, 


in tone and fit for girls. As such it was ‘‘couronné 
par Académie Frangaise.” There are those among 
our readers who may be glad to hear of such. 
Roulotte, which will not be found in dictionaries, 
signifies a caravan such as is used by gipsies or 
travelling mountebanks. 


The Scottish Historical Review (Glasgow, Mac- 
Lehose & Sons) continues to hold its own, and 
becomes more and more interesting as it grows 
older. The opening paper in the July number, by 
Mr. Andrew Lang, is on ‘ The Household of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, in 1573.’ A list of her pensioners. 
for that year is preserved among the manuscripts 
in the library of the Inner Temple, of which the 
author has printed a copy made for him by Miss 
E. M. Thompson. Opinions may always remain 
wide apart on many and important points regard-. 
ing the character of Queen Mary, but on at least 
one of them we have conclusive evidence. Mr. 
Lang says, ‘‘ Mary was the most generous and most 
grateful of mistresses.” Her servants loved her. 
“She forgot no loyal retainer, and never wearied@ 
in securing their welfare. On their part they never 
wished, or very seldom wished, to leave her,” 
although her finances must have been much re- 
stricted during the years in which she was a captive, 
even if what was due to her from France reached 
her hands. The Rev. R.C. MacLeod has examined 
the records preserved at Dunvegan, the seat of the 
MacLeods of Skye. We do not think they have as 
yet been calendared, but trust the work may soon: 
be undertaken, for they evidently contain many 
things of interest, and throw a light not to be found 
elsewhere on a former state of things which, though 
very interesting, is not always pleasant to contem- 
plate. In a document of 1692 we have a scrap of 
foreign news which our readers who are interested 
in seismology may like to trace further. It seems 
there was a great earthquake in Flanders and 
France, “‘ when the earth was visibly seen moving 
like the waves of the sea.” If this were so, some 
further account of what took place must, one would 
suppose, have come down to us from eyewitnesses. 
The Hon. George Sinclair discourses of the battle of 
Solway Moss, which he rightly enough describes as 
‘a discreditable episode in Scottish history.” He 
holds that the leader of the defeated forces was 
only in small measure to blame for the rout that 
occurred. In this we are in full agreement with 
him: should, indeed, go further in the direction of 
exculpation than he has ventured. Here, as in so 
many other cases, we find persons called historians 
trespassing into regions which none but the writer 
of romance can occupy without inflicting great 
damage on our faculty for grasping things as they 
were. Mr. J. C. Watt gives a good account of 
Dunottar and its lords, the Keiths, Earls Marischal 
of Scotland. They were a great race, members of 
which were famous in continental wars as well as 
in their own country. There was a tinge of romance 
in some of the children of this powerful house 
which renders them of more than common interest. 
The portion devoted to reviews of books is, as 
usual, excellent. 


Mr. Josrrn Foster, the genealogist, who died 
29 July, was an occasional contributor to our 
columns, in which, under the signature St. VEDAST, 
he wrote on the Washington ancestry (7* S. viii. 
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BooKsELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—SEPTEMBER. 


The holidays still affect the issue of catalogues, 
and only a few have been received for notice. 

Messrs. William George’s Sons, of Bristol, 
issue their two hundred and eighty-third list, and 
a very interesting one it is. A complete set of 
Archwologia from the commencement in 1770 to 1901, 
5s vols., is 27/. 10s. Other items include Bewick’s 
* Birds,’ 1805, 4/7. 18s.; Journal of the Ex-Libris 
Society, vols. i. to vii., 2/. 7s. 6d.: first edition of 
*Hours of Idleness,) Newark, 1807, 3/7. 18s.; and 
the best edition of Camden's * Britannia,’ 1806, 
2]. 15s. The valuable works under Ceramics com- 
prise Chaffers’s ‘ Keramic Gallery,’ 97. 15s.; Delange’s 
*Recueil de Faiences Italiennes,’ a choice copy, 
11/. 15s.; and ‘ Palissy,’ also by Delange, 9/. 15s. The 
general list includes a set of Fenimore Cooper's 
novels, first editions, the three-volume issues, 
1823-43, 97. 18s.: Grosart’s occasional issues of 
unique and very rare books, 10/7. 10s.; ‘The Stones 
of Venice,’ 1873, 5/. 5s.; a handsome set of Strype’s 
works, Oxford, 1812-28, 5/. 18s.; and first editions 
of Swinburne’s ‘ Songs before Sunrise,’ 1871, 2/. 2s., 
* Bothwell,’ * Songs of the Spring-tides,’ and others. 
There is a good list of French books, including a 
pretty set of Béranger, Brussels, 1828-30, 28s. 6d.; 
Victor Hugo, 25 vols. half -morocco, 1836, 45s.; 
— 6 vols., 27. 5s.; and Balzac, 20 vols., 1869, 
et 


Mr. Charles Higham has some new purchases 
from two Biblical libraries. Among these are 
Alford’s ‘Greek ‘Testament,’ 1/. 5s.; Bradshaw's 


‘Statutes of Lincoln Cathedral,’ 18s.; and Zhe | 


Expositor, third series, 1] vols., 24s. A sound copy 
of Walton’s ‘ Polyglott,’ 1657-86, is priced 117. 11s. 
There is an interesting Charles Il. tract, issued 
just six weeks before his restoration, in which 
personal assurances are given to the Presbyterians 
that there should be no persecution, 1660, 10s. 6d. 


Mr. John Hitchman, of Birmingham, has in his 
new catalogue 85 large maps of the Ordnance 
Survey of England and Wales, 1805-42, 4/7. 4s.; a 
complete set, very scarce, of the Philobiblon 
Society’s Miscellanies, 1854-84, 6/. 6s.; the rare 
original edition of R. P. Knight’s ‘Worship of 
Priapus,’ 1786, 47. 4s.; Aphra Behn’s novels and 
plays, 1871, 5/. 18s.; Clutterbuck’s ‘ Hertfordshire,’ 
1815-27, 8/. 8s. handsomely bound édition de luxe 
of Surtees’s novels, 10/7. 10s.; the original edition of 
Frohawk’'s ‘ British Birds,’ 4s.; Scrope’s ‘Salmon 
Fishing,’ 1843, uncut, 8/. Ss. ; Garnier’s ‘ Soft Porce- 
lain of Sévres,’ 2/. 15s.; a set of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Record Society’s Publications, 8/. 8s. 
(issued to subscribers only at 26/. 5s.) ; Egan’s ' Life 
in London,’ 1821-2, 6/. 6s. (this choice copy contains 
two extra plates): Planché’s ‘ Encyclopedia of 
‘Costume,’ 6/. 10s.; Norfolk and Norwich Archzeo- 
logical Society’s Papers, 1847-98, 6/. 18s. 6d.; 
Rowlandson’s ‘ Naples,’ 1815, 5/. 5s.; and Roberts’s 
* Holy Land,’ 1842, 27. 10s. 

M. Ludwig Rosenthal, of Munich, has a catalogue 
of very choice and rare works, including Spanish 
incunabula, books most highly prized by the genuine 
bibliophile. These include Aristotle, * Ethics,’ &c., 
no date, but apparently Valencia, 1475, 100/. ; 
Cartagena, ‘ Doctrinal de los Caballeros,’ 150/.; and 
Josephus, 1492, 75/. These sufficiently indicate 


what a remarkable selection this catalogue com- 
prises. There is also a globe of the world in copper, 
dated 1530, and made probably at Dieppe; it con- 


tains curious information concérning Ameri 
names. The price of this is 1,500/: , sista 
_ Mr. A. Russell Smith sends us another of his 
interesting catalogues of engraved portraits. In- 
tending purchasers have plenty to choose from. 
The list includes Homer. Mrs. Abington, Major 
André, Mrs. Billington, Hugh Boyd (*‘ supposed ” 
Junius), Coutts the banker, Cowper, Beau Fielding 
(who married the Duchess of Cieveland), George IV. 
when Prince of Wales (by Gillray), and William 
Crouch, who conducted the funeral service on Mary 
Carleton, ‘‘the German Princess.” This is a folio 
mezzotint, N. Tacher—P. Pelham, 1725. ‘ Pelham 
went to the United States, and was the first mezzo- 
tint engraver there.” 

Mr. Frederick Wheeler, of Great Queen Street, 
hasa good general list. We note some interesting 
vamphlets at cheap prices, and Holden’s ‘ Triennial 

irectory, 1805, containing upwards of 140,000 
names in the metropolis and the villages around 
also of $4 other towns, 2 vols. 20s. . 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
"a in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘Duplicate.” 


F. Penny (“Index of Engraved Portraits”).— 
Messrs. Myers & Rogers issued in 1903 an alpha- 
betical list of over 14,000 engraved portraits. Mr. 
Russell Smith has just brought out a list of 
engraved portraits, noticed above under ‘ Book- 
sellers’ Catalogues.’ 

G. Acar (“Bishop John Bird ”).—There is a lif 
of him in the ‘D.N.B.’ The locality of 
discussed at 9? S. xi. 328, 411, 471 ; xii. 75. 

Mepiccs (‘That life is long”). — Anticipated 
ante, p. 159. 

J. RapeiFre (“ Lulach”).—Original reply already 
printed. 

CoRRIGENDUM.—Ante, p. 174, col. 1, ll. 3 and 4 
from foot, for “*The Tutor’s Assistant’ or 
‘Crosby’s Walkinghame,’” read ‘Crosby’s Wal- 
kingame’s Arithmetic.’ 

NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be add 
to Editor of ‘ Notes and 
= Letters to “The Pub- 
isher”—at the ce, Bream’s Buildings, 
ings, Chancery 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES (SEPTEMBER), 


A. RUSSELL SMITH, 


24,GREAT WINDMILL STREET, LONDON, W. 
(Close to Piccadilly Circus). 


OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


TOPOGRAPHY, GENEALOGY, TRACTS, PAM- 
PHLETS, and OLD BOOKS on many Subjects. 


ENGRAVED PORTRAITS AND COUNTY 
ENGRAVINGS. 


CATALOGUES post free. 


W. M. VOYNICH, 
68, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS, LONDON, W., 
HAS FOR SALE VERY LARGE STOCK OF 
Incunabula, Woodcuts, English Litera- 
ture, Shakespeariana, &c., 


AND A UNIQUE 


COLLECTION of UNKNOWN BOOKS 


(to be sold as a Collection only). 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


GLAISHER’S 
REMAINDER BOOK CATALOGUE, 


Comprising all most recent. purchases in 


PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDER STOCK. 
~ BOOKS in NEW condition at REDUCED prices. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, 


Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


W. HEFFER & SONS, 


University Booksellers, CAMBRIDGE. 


The under-mentioned CATALOGUES are in preparation, and 
will be sent post free to any address when issued :— 


1, Moral Sciences. 

2. Trade and Economics, 

3. History (General). 

4. Classics and Philology. 

5. Examination Guide. 
APPLICATIONS INVITED. 


4, Petty Cury and 18, Sidney Street, Cambridge. 


ALBERT SUTTON, 


43, Bridge Street, MANCHESTER. 
The following Catalogues sent free on application :— 
VOYAGES and TRAVELS. 
OLD-TIME LITERATURE. 
SPORTING BOOKS. 
BOOKS of the “‘ SIXTIES.” 
SHAKESPEARE and the DRAMA. 
YORKSHIRE TOPOGRAPHY. [Ready shortly. 
MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


BOOKS AND LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 
Established 1848. 


THE FOLLOWING CATALOGUES 

No. 193. BOOKS in all CLASSES of LITERATURE. 859 Numbers. 

No. 194. ENGRAVED PORTRAITS. Partl. AtoG. 789 Numbers. 

No. 195. TOPOGRAPHICAL BOOKS and ENGRAVINGS. 2,148 
Numbers. 

No. 196. ENGRAVED PORTRAITS. Part II. H to Z. 1,995 
Numbers. 

No. 197. BOOKS on ART, DRAWINGS, ETCHINGS, &c. 1,437 
Numbers. 


No. 198. MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS and COLLECTI! 
ENGRAVINGS. 852 Numbers. 


May BE HAD OF— 


JAMES RIMELL & SON, 
53, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W. 
Old Engravings and Books Bought. 


FIRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
Including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth. 


Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Leech, 
Rowlandson, &c. 


THE LARGEST AND CHOICEST COLLECTION 
OFFERED FOR SALE IN THE WORLD. 


Catalogues issued and sent post free on 
application, 
BOOKS BOUGHT. 


WALTER T. SPENCER, 
27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


BERTRAM DOBELL, 
Second-hand Bookseller and Publisher, 
54 and 77, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 


CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


No. 133 contains PURCHASES from the LIBRARY of 
JOSEPH KNIGHT, Esq., F.S.A., and other fine Collections 
recently dispersed. Includes Blake's Book of Thel, original 
edition, 1789—a Volume of Tracts from the Library of Dean 
Donne, with his Signature and MS. Notes—rare Old Plays 
—Memoirs of Actors and Actresses—and interesting Works 


in most Classes of Literature. 
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BRADSHAW’S GUIDE. 


SPECIAL 


EDITION. 


TWO SHILLINGS NET. 
Printed upon superior Paper, bound in scarlet cloth, and with additional Maps illustrating the 


LONDON. EDINBURGH. 
BIRMINGHAM. GLASGOW. 
BRADFORD, HULL. 
BRISTOL. LEEDS. 


Districts covered by the principal Railway Companies. 


Also SPECIAL TABLES dealing with the following places :— 


LEICESTER. NEWCASTLE. 
ON-TYNE, 

LIVERPOOL. NOTTINGHAM, 

MANCHESTER. SHEFFIELD, 


These Tables indicate the Routes to and from some of the Chief Towns in the Kingdom, with 
Single, Return, and Week-end Fares, Distances, Shortest Time of Journey, and Quickest Train. Also 


List of Towns having more than one Station, with distances apart. 


Orders may be sent through any Bookseller and Station Bookstall, or to 


HENRY BLACKLOCK & CO., Limited 


(Proprietors and Publishers of Bradshaw's Guides), 


59, FLEET STREET, LONDON; AND ALBERT SQUARE, MANCHESTER. 


“ Invaluable to all concerned in the promotion, construc- 
tion, or administration of railways, both at home and 
abroad.”— Telegraph, | 


1905. FIFTY-SEVENTH EDITION. Post free, 12s. 


BRADSHAW’S 
RAILWAY MANUAL 


(RAILWAYS, CANALS, AND CARRIAGE AND 
WAGON COMPANIES), 


SHAREHOLDERS’ GUIDE AND 
DIRECTORY 


OF 
Railway Officials and Manufacturers 
of Railway Supplies. 


Affords full and reliable information respecting the history 
and financial position of Railways in all parts of the World. 
It gives, briefly, the past history and present condition of 
every line open in the United Kingdom, and other sections 
dealing with Waterways and Carriage and Wagon Com- 
panies are also added. 


Fifty Years’ Railway Statistics. 


One of the leading features is the introduction of statistics 
showing the revenue and expenditure of each of the prin- | 
cipal Railway Companies over a period of fifty years. 


650 pages, with numerous Maps. 


BRADSHAW’S GUIDE OFFICE, 
59, Fleet Street, E.C. ; and at Manchester. 


‘* There seem to be no particulars concerning our navig- 
able canals and rivers that have not been brought together 
in the book.” — Westminster Gazette. 


BRADSHAW’S CANALS AND 
NAVIGABLE RIVERS 
OF ENGLAND AND WALES: 


A Handbook of Inland Navigation for Manu- 
facturers, Merchants, Traders, and others. 


Compiled, after a Personal Survey of the Whole of the 
Waterways, 


BY 
HENRY RODOLPH DE SALIS, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. 
Director : FELLOWES, MORTON & CLAYTON, Ltd., 
Canal Carriers. 


Gives in a succinct form full information as to the 
advantages and possibilities of inland navigation, and con- 
tains all information, other than financial, necessary to 
owners of waterside premises, business houses, and others 
— for business or political reasons are interested in the 
subject. 

The contents have been arranged by the Author after an 


| inspection of the whole of the waterways, amounting to a 


mileage travelled of over 14,000 miles, 
400 pages, royal 8vo, bound in cloth, with Map. 
Post Free ONE GUINEA net, from 
BRADSHAW’S GUIDE OFFICES, 
59, Fleet St., E.C. ; and Albert Sq., Manchester. 
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